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Myiarchus crinitiis . 


Concord, 

1893. 

I June 24. 


1899. 
May 20. 


June. 


Mass . 

On the lower edge of the Barrett orchard this morning we 
saw a Great-crested Flycatcher, the first that I have met with 
this year. It flew from an apple tree into the pine woods 
where we drove it on ahead of us for some distance. It was 
absolutely silent and very tame, allowing us to get within a 
few yards. If it has nested in the old orchard it is singular 
that I have not heard it there during some of my visits to 

I 

the Partridge's nest. 

One at Ball's Hill. 

There was one new corner, to-day, a Great-crested Fly- 
catcher, the first I have ever seen at Ball's Hill. It was 
flitting about in the tops of some oaks near the river path 
about 100 yards west of the cabin and was silent and unusually 
tame and sluggish. 

A pair of these Flycatchers bred in the Barrett orchard 
this season and I saw another pair at the upper end of the 


Ester brook road in Carlisle on June 10th.' 


Birds of Upper St, John, 
Batch.eld.er. 


east of Houlton. 


60. Myiarclius - 

catcher. - — In June, 
served a pair nest-bui 




CATCHER. 



Ornithological Ttip to St. Bruno, P.Q. 
May 25, 1885. E. D. Wintle, Montreal. 

— Great-crested Flycatcher. Saw two or three 
near a brook on the mountain. I have invaria- 
bly found this bird near wooded streams. 


O. & O. XI. May . 1088. p. 7t>' 
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167. Myiarchus crinitus. Crested Flycatcher. — Regular migrant 
and rare summer resident, May 4 to September 27; breeds (June 22, 1892). 




/m 




Bds. Obs. in Franconia, N.H. June 11-21 
'86, and June4-Aug. 1,’87, W. Faxon 

16. Myiarchus cristatus. Crested Flycatcher. — Rare. 

Auk, V. April, 1888. p.l5i 

Birds Obsvd. near Holderness, N.H 
June 4-12, ’85, and4-ll, *86, W. Faxon 

IS- Myiarchus crinitus. Crested Flycatcher. — Common. 

Auk, V. April, 1888. p.149 

Bds. Obs. atFranconia and Bethlehem 

N.H. July- August, 1874. W, F a xon. 

r~j . (X . (\.£ £ tw- 

xi. Myiarchus crinitus. Two seen August 15 and 16. at Bethlehem. 

Auk, V. April, 1888. p.154 

Bir^s Obs. at Moulton boro, N.H. 

July 21 - Aug. 11, 1883. F.H. Allan. 

Myiarchus crinitus. — A few seen. 




Auk, VI. Jan., l«89.p.7S 




BdB. Obs. inFranconia, N.H. June 11-21 


16. Myiarchus cristatus. Crested Flycatcher. — Rare. 


Auk, V. April, 1888. p.l&l 


Birds Obsvd. near Holderness, N.H 
June 4-12, ’85, and4-ll, , 86.W.Fav;on 


15. Myiarchus crinitus. Crested Flycatcher. — Common. 


Auk, V. April, 1888. p.149 


Bds. Obs. at Franconia and Bethlehem 

N.H. July- August, 1874. W, Faxon. 

^ , (2. cum. 

11. Myiarchus crinitus. Two seen August 15 and 16. at Bethlehem. 


Auk, V. April, 1888. p.154 


Birds Obs. at Moultonboro.N.H. 
July 21 - Aug. 11, 1883. F.H.Allan. 


Myiarchus crinitus. — A few seen. 




Auk, VI. Jan., l«80.p.7S 


Breezy Point, Warren, N.H. 
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The Great-crested Flycatcher ( Myiarchus crinitus') is also supposed to 
he of rare occurrence, ;the only record being from C. S- Paine of Ran- 
dolph. I can echo Dr. Merriam’s words, “ that now it is certainly a really 
common bird,” not only in Connecticut but in northern Vermont as well. 
Not only has nearly every piece of woods its ‘Great-crest,’ but I see it 


beside the roads, occasionally, in my drives J uly, 1895, p .311. 




Summer Bds.Mt. Mansfield, Vfc. 


2 o. Myiarchus crinitus. Crested Flycatcher. — I thought I heard 
the notes of this bird on two or three occasions, but was not near enough 
to make the record certain. Mrs. Straw, has observed them a few times. 


by Arthur H, Howell. 


Auk, XVIII, Oct., 1901, p-.Jv/. 
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S. "W. Denton. 


Birds 


of Bristol County, Mass. 

F,W. Andros. 


Myiarchus crinitus (Linn.), Crested Fly- 
catcher. Summer resident, rare. Breeds. 


O.&o. XII. Sept. 1887 P.139 


/£ 


A Crested Flycatcher in December at Cambridge, Mass. — On 

December 20, 1911, in the Fresh Pond Reservation, Cambridge, I saw a 
Crested Flycatcher ( Myiarchus crinitus). It was at midday in the warm 
sunshine. The bird was among shrub growth planted on a bank of some 
extent on the northwestern border of the reservation. As I followed along 
at the foot of the ridge, my attention was quickened by hearing call-notes 
which could not be ascribed to any bird that might be expected to be heard 
at this season. When shortly my glasses covered it, it was immediately 
recognized to be a Crested Flycatcher. The pale reddish wing and sul- 
phur-yellow side were plainly presented to view, also the pale margining 
of the wing-coverts. Later the pearl-gray breast was seen and the sulphur- 
yellow of the entire under parts. The bird took short flights from one 
shrub to another and frequently dropped to the ground for an instant, at 
once returning to a near perch. Apparently it was procuring its food from 
the ground, perhaps discerning and obtaining the bodies of dead insects. 
The ground was bare and had been so up to this time. No perch taken was 
more than two or three feet high, and usually they were only a few inches 
above the ground. I followed the flycatcher along the shrubbery for five 
hundred feet or more, while it was thus engaged and remained with it for 

half an hour, often viewing it at a distance of not more than fifty feet. The 
temperature of the early morning had been 22°. The noon day tempera- 
ture in the shade was officially given as 39°. The air at the time, however, 
was soft and warm and calm. Of course there was no insect life in the air, 
and the bird plainly was not looking for it there. In the afternoon of the 
following day an hour was spent searching for the bird, but I could not 
find it. 

The Crested Flycatcher is a rare summer resident of Eastern Massa- 
chusetts, being so characterized by Mr. William Brewster in his “ Birds 
of the Cambridge Region ” and by Dr. C. W. Townsend in his “ Birds of 
Essex County.” The latest record for a bird of the species is given by 
Mr. Brewster as September 26, in 1897, when one was seen in Arlington 
by Dr. Walter Faxon. Messrs. Howe and Allen in their “ Birds of Massa- 
chusetts ” give the limit of the season as September 12 and a record without 
specific data of October 15. Mr. Richard M. Marble has a record of one 
seen by him on October 2, 1910, in the Allendale woods, West Roxbury. 

This Cambridge bird, therefore, so far as I am able to determine from 
records at hand, furnishes the only occurrence of the species later than 
October 15 and was present sixty-six days after that date. The same 
means which had afforded it subsistence in October and November were 
doubtless present in December up to the day it was observed. No snow 
had as yet fallen to cover the ground. The mean temperature of December 
was officially given as 6° above the normal and the highest for twenty years. 
The temperature rose above freezing on all except four days. Ihus this 
flycatcher had had unusually mild weather conditions under which to 
extend its remarkable stay. 

Messrs. Baird, Brewer, and Ridgway in their “ History of North Ameri- 
can Land Birds, vol. 2, p. 336, state, “ During the early summer this 
species [Great Crested Flycatcher] feeds . chiefly upon insects of various 
kinds;.:. . .afterwards, as if from choice, it chiefly eats ripe berries of vari- 
ous kinds of shrubs and plants, among which those of the poke-weed and 
the huckleberry are most noticeable.” Many of the shrubs among which 
the bird moved on the day it was observed were berry-laden. — Horace 
W. Wright, Boston, Mass. Afa* /f/H/t-l 


Birds Known to Pass Breeding Season 
nr. Winchendon, Mass. Wm. Brewster 


23. Myiarchus crinitus.* 


| rf-trl fr?,i 


Auk, V, Oct,, 1888, p.389 


nds Obs. near Sheffield, Berkshire 
June 17-26, '88. W. kaxon 


16. Myiarchus crinitus. Crested Flycatcher.— N ot rare. 

Auk.YI. Jax., 1MB. p. 44 


Bds. Obs, near OTaylock Mr Bo - shire 
Oo. Mass. June 28 -July 16. W. Faxon 

14. Myiarchus crinitus. Crested Flycatcher.— Rare. A pair were 
repeatedly seen near the Graylock carriage road, 2100 feet above sea-level, 
and a few at lower levels. 

Auk, fl. April, 1886. p.ico 
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Birds of the Adirondack Region. 
C.H.Merriana. 


91. Myiarchus crinitus {Linn.) Cabanis. Great-crested Fly 
catcher. — Breeds, but rather rare. 

Bull. N. O.O, 9 , Oct, 1882, p, 231 
Birds Tioga Oo, N»Y. Aldsa Loring, 

L S1 ' 2 \ < ’ l ' 0a, ' cr osted Flycatcher!" 'Common, 
i ournl in the wooded districts. 

Qa&0« SY, June, 1890, P-84 



The Singing of Birds. B. P. Bickxxell. 

Myiarchus crinitus. Great-crested Flycatcher. 

In July the voice of this bird begins to fail, and a silent-period 
is nearly approached, if, indeed, it be not actually reached, in 
trying summers. 

Duiing this time of semi-silence the usual utterance is a single 
note, which is often faint, and with a mournful intonation as it 
sounds at slow intervals among the high trees of the woods. 

_ Towards the end of August there is noticeable on the part of the 
bi'ds an attempt to regain their earlier vocal prowess, but they 
soon return to the low note which they learned in July. This 
is their farewell, and is in strange contrast to the harsh outcry 
with which they came upon the scene. 

Auk, 2, July, 1886. p. 


Snake Skins in the Nests of Myiarchus crinitus. — The habit of the 
Great Crested Flycatcher of putting scraps of discarded snake skin in its 
nest is — so far as the nests which I have found — invariable. Nevertheless, 
in one instance, atTamworth, New Hampshire, I found a nest with one 
egg in it but with no snake skin visible. I found it about 7 a.m. one 
beautiful day in early July, 1888. I touched the egg and handled the 
nest slightly. Shortly before sunset I looked a second time into the 
hollow limb where the nest was placed, and was much surprised, in fact 
somewhat startled, by what I saw. Forming a complete circle about the 
egg, resting, in fact, like a wreath upon the circumference of the nest 
cavity, was a piece of snake skin six or seven inches long. The part which 
had encased the head of the snake was at the front of the nest and was 
slightly raised. It may not be wise to found a theory upon a single fact, 
but from the moment I saw that newly acquired snake skin, placed as it 
was, I made up my mind that the Great Crested Flycatcher uses the skin 
to scare away intruders. When the full set of eggs was laid, I took them 
and the nest. Only remnants of snake skin remained in the rubbish of 
the nest. The large skin had been removed or torn to bits. 

The following year the same hollow was again occupied by Great 
Crested Flycatchers. I found the nest on July 7. It contained four eggs, 
and some scraps of snake skin were in sight. All the eggs hatched on the 
morning of the 12th. On the intermediate days my visits to the nest 
were regular. During those days a number of larger scraps of skin were 
placed on the outer edge of the nest. Their position was changed almost 
daily. Once some were set up like a fence, and so was a hen’s feather. 
The birds knew of my visits, and scolded me while I remained in sight. 
These facts tended to confirm my theory in my own mind. — Frank 
Bolles, Cambridge, Mass. YTL> Jtllj, 1890, P; 9 ,^- 
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Nesting of the Great-crested Fly- 
catcher in Ontario Co., N. Y. 


Mr. C. H. Wilder, in his “County Natural 
History Notes” ( Ontario County Journal), says 
of this bird ( Myiarchus crinitus): “Summer 
resident. Common. Breeds.” Now at the 
time his notes were published (June, 1887), I 
was not very familiar with the habits of this 
species, although I had seen one or two nests, 
but during the seasons of 1887, 1888 and 1889, 
I have made special observations, and now 
look upon the bird as one of our more common 
and most conspicuous summer residents. 

It is very unusual for me to enter any large 
wood without seeing or hearing one or more 
of them. They usually keep well up in the 
tops of the trees, but their loud spirited note 
attracts the attention of the most casual 
observer. 

Although this bird is more often heard in 
the depths of the forest, the nest is to be 
looked for in some old orchard where the 
trunks are hollow or decayed, and the boughs 
have been broken off by stones. If upon near- 
ing one of these “old-timers” you hear the 
cry of the Great-crest, you may rest assured 
that your search will be rewarded with one of 
the most beautiful sets of eggs which will ever 
grace your cabinet. 

My experience in three cases has taught me 
that the birds return to the same nest in alter- 
nate years. The nest is always placed in a 
hollow, horizontal limb; usually in one which 
has been broken off and decayed back two or 
three feet into the limb. Ten nests examined 
by me were placed in such situations. The 
nest is composed of dried grass lined with 
feathers, and in nine cases out of ten contains 
a piece of snake-skin. 

My three sets consist respectively of four, 
five, and six eggs, of which the one with six is 
by far the most beautiful. The eggs in this 
set average larger than those in the other two. 
They measure: ,90x.70; .94x.72; ,85x.65; 


Odd Nesting-site of a Great-crested Flycatcher.— In 1875, in either the 
latter part of May or early in June, at Chesnut Hill, a suburb of Philadel- 
phia, but about eight miles northwest of the city proper, a pair of Great- 
crested Flycatchers ( Myiarchus crinitus) made three attempts to build a 
nest in the gutter pipe of an inhabited house. The house was of stone, 
with a ‘French’ roof covered with slate. The pipe was oi tin and opened 
out of the gutter about six feet from a window of a boy’s room. It was 
bent at the top at an angle of about 30° from the perpendicular, and at 
this bend the birds endeavored to lodge their nest. Each time the ma- 
terials were washed down by rain, and the day after the thiid flood the 
birds abandoned the locality. There was not a tree on the place ovei ten 
years old, and I have never, before or since, known a Great-crested Fly- 
catcher to establish itself within a mile of the house in question. The 
house was partly covered with vines, but there were none above or within 
five feet of the junction of gutter and pipe.— Frank R. Welsh, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. A.' tt fe ) I, Oct., 1884. p. ^ Zf f - 

Large Sets of Eggs. 


Mr. F. L. Farley, of St. Thomas, Ontario, re- 
ports finding, in 1885, twenty-one eggs of the 
Great C rested Flycatcher ( Myiarchus crinitus,) in 
a single nest, in a hole in an apple tree. The 
eggs were of five different sizes and he thinks that 
several females must have deposited them. 

W.1 «P.Xl.bf+- /«*•/*- AW' 

Set II. Four eggs of the Great Crested Fly- 
catcher, {Myiarchus crinitus). All of these 
have a delicate creamy ground color a trifle 
darker than found in fresh eggs of the Acadian 
Flycatcher, (Empidonax acadicus) before they 
are blown. In Nos. 1 and 2 the markings are 
all at the larger end forming a solid color, the 
! ground color being entirely hidden. Nos. 3 
and 4 have also the larger end covered, being 
! sparingly marked with fine short dashes cover- 
ing about one half the eggs, the smaller ends 

being entirely plain. „ , . „„ 

l J <SiU. A.1X4. G'Ct. J.OOO p.iu.4 
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Nesting of the Great-crested Fly- 
catcher in Ontario Co., N. Y. 


Mr. C. H. Wilder, in his “County Natural 
History Notes” (Ontario County Journal), says 
of this bird (Myiarchus crinitus ): “Summer 
resident. Common. Breeds.” Now at the 
time his notes were published (June, 1887), I 
was not very familiar with the habits of this 
species, although I had seen one or two nests, 
but during the seasons of 1887, 1888 and 1889, 
1 have made special observations, and now 
look upon the bird as one of our more common 
and most conspicuous summer residents. 

It is very unusual for me to enter any large 
wood without seeing or hearing one or more 
of them. They usually keep well up in the 
tops of the trees, but their loud spirited note 
attracts the attention of the most casual 
observer. 

Although this bird is more often heard in 
the depths of the forest, the nest is to be 
looked for in some old orchard where the 
trunks are hollow or decayed, and the boughs 
have been broken off by stones. If upon near- 
ing one of these “old-timers” you hear the 
cry of the Great-crest, you may rest assured 
that your search will be rewarded with one of 
the most beautiful sets of eggs which will ever 
grace your cabinet. 
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Odd Nesting-site of a Great-crested Flycatcher.— In 1875, in either the 
latter part of May or early in June, at Chesnut Hill, a suburb of Philadel- 
phia, but about eight miles northwest of the city proper, a pair of Great- 
crested Flycatchers ( Myiarchus crinitus ) made three attempts to build a 
nest in the gutter pipe of an inhabited house. The house was of stone, 
with a ‘French’ roof covered with slate. The pipe was of tin and opened 
out of the gutter about six feet from a window of a boy’s room. It was 
bent at the top at an angle of about 30° from the perpendicular, and at 
this bend the birds endeavored to lodge their nest. Each time the ma- 
terials were washed down by rain, and the day after the third flood the 
birds abandoned the locality. There was not a tree on the place over ten 
years old, and I have never, before or since, known a Great-crested Fly- 
catcher to establish itself within a mile of the house in question. The 
house was partly covered with vines, but there were none above or within 
five feet of the junction of gutter and pipe. — Frank R. Welsh, Phila- 
delphia. Pa. AUk, I, Oct., 1884. p. 3 < / r ’/ - 

Large Sets of Eggs. 

Mr. F. L. Farley, of St. Thomas, Ontario, re- 
ports finding, in 1885, twenty-one eggs of the 
Great C rested Flycatcher (Myiarchus crinitus ,) in 
a single nest, in a hole in an apple tree. The 
eggs were of five different sizes and he thinks that 
several females must have deposited them. 
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Set II. Four eggs of the Great Crested Fly- 
catcher, ( Myiarchus crinitus). All of these 
have a delicate creamy ground color a trifle . 
darker than found in fresh eggs of the Acadian | 
Flycatcher, (Empidonax acadicus) before they I 
are blown. In Nos. 1 and 2 the markings are 
all at the larger end forming a solid color, the 
ground color being entirely hidden. Nos. 3 
and 4 have also the larger end covered, being 
sparingly marked with fine short dashes cover- 
ing about one half the eggs, the smaller ends 

being entirely plain. a 
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Curious Nesting Places. — fm. R. 
Wliarton of Philadelphia reports finding 
a Great-crested Flycatcher’s nest in the 
hole of a small hollow tree that was lying 
on the ground. It was the more remarka- 
ble as there were plenty of trees with 
holes in them. This nest contained five 
eggs, and as usual the snake skin, which is 
always a part of this Plycatchei’s nest. It 
was on the island of Anglesea, twelve 
miles from Cape May on the coast of West 
Jersey. 

O.&O. Vll. Oct. 1882. p. /fcj 


lOggs in Set- C.S.Bmnley 

Crested Flycatcher. Standard set, five; var- 
riation, four to six. Four is second or third 
| laying and six is rare. 

O.&O, m Oct, 1890 , V.14Q 


A Few Observations on the Crested 
Flycatcher. 


The Crested Flycatcher is quite common 
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Nesting of the Great-crested Fly- 
catcher in Eastern New England. 


The Great-Crested Flycatcher ( Myiar - 
ck us crinitus ), as is the case with many 
other birds, is becoming more abundant 
every year. As lately as three years ago 
I considered myself lucky if I found two 
sets of eggs in a season, but now their 
nests are in almost every orchard. Arriv- 
ing by the second week in May, they fre- 
quent the woods and orchards in search of 
food until the latter part of the month, 
when the nest building begins. The nest 
is usually placed in a decayed limb of an 
apple tree, the birds scraping out the de- 
cayed portions until they are satisfied. 
Sometimes the deserted nest of a Flicker 
is used or a natural cavity in the body of 
the tree. The hole usually varies from 
one and a half to two and a half feet in 
depth, but one which I found was scarcely 
eight inches. 

The nest is composed of straw, grass, 
feathers, cast off snake skins (always), 
cedar bark and fur. It is completed and 
the set of eggs laid from the fourth to the 
ninth of June. Incubation lasts about ten 
days ; but, as the bird is on the nest only 
about two thirds of the time, the nest 
usually contains one or two addled eggs 
when the young leave. The number of 
eggs in a set varies from five to six. Five 
eggs are most often found and six are very 
rare. 

The ground color of the eggs is a creamy 
yellow, which is marked, as if done with a 
pen, with lines of brownish-purple and here 
and there a blotch of the same color. Some 
eggs are evenly marked over their whole 
surface while others have a thick ring 
around the larger end, leaving the rest of 
the surface thinly marked. A few eggs 
that I have found were spotted with no 
scratches, but I think these are very sel- 
dom found. The measurements vary from 
.606 inches to .701 inches in width by .S07 


inches to .905 inches in length. I think 
that the reason this Flycatcher’s nest is 
not more often found may be accounted 
for by the fact that whenever a person 
comes within sight of the bird it silently 
disappears. 

I have but once heard it complain or 
seen it appear while its nest was being 
examined, which contrasts greatly with the 
actions of the Kingbird, Wood Pewee and 
other Flycatchers. 

I have heard them use but one note, a 
harsh, loud whistle, which they utter at 
intervals from the time of their arrival till 
they leave, which is usually in the first or 
second week of September. I have never 
heard of any really good reason for the 
use of snake skins in their nest. Some 
nests are full of them, others have a few 
small pieces ; but I have never as yet found 
a nest without at least a small piece. 

I think that the theory of frightening 
away unwelcome visitors is not correct, as 
in several cases that I have seen the skins 
were completely hidden by the rest of 
the nesting materials. 

Can anyone give a good, substantial 
reason? J- H- Bowles. 
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June 4th. 
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young were fed by both parent birds. The 
time it took to hatch the eggs, as you may 
see, was seventeen days. I don’t know 
whether this is a little fast or slow. The 
young were fed on small grasshoppers, katy- 
dids, and other small insects. 

There were innumerable skirmishes with 
Blue Jays. Each one, however, turned out a 
victory for the Flycatchers. They would dart 
at the Blue Jays in much the same manner 
their cousins the King Birds do. The young 
left the nest on the afternoon of June 1st. 
They remained about the place for some 
days and then left. I think these birds did 
very well to hatch and rear their young 
under such disadvantages, for there was a 
yard of seven cats that watched them very 
attentively, and every bird escaped from their 
clutches. John C. Brown. 

Carthage, Mo. 

0.& O.Vol.13, Sept. 1893 p.124-125 
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in rtje greatest veneration, an animal only 
to be\net with in the poems I -had read 
and in tlje pictures I had seen of broken- 
down casHes and ivy-covered walls. But 
here was aVhance to become the owner 
of one of the^e mysterious and much be- 
legende'd animals, and I hastened to be 
the first to hand in an offer of adoption. 

I didn’t find the good lady’s house crowd- 
ed with eager inquirer? as I had expected, 
but found that I was\he only one who 
was “cranky” enough to want to relieve 
the present owner of a vbry disagreeable 
pet. I didn’t look at it in that way at all, 
and marched off rejoicing with the much 

coveted prize. \ 

' When I got home I produced . my pet 
‘ amid exclamations of delight at his 'quaint 
and knowing expression. 

From that moment to the night of !ps 
death he held a warm place in the hear 
of every member of the family, who were 
all great lovers of pets. “Bobby,” as he 
was christened, would sit on the table and 
look into your eyes with such a pathetic 
exoression that, one was constrained to 
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eggs in a set varies from five to six. Five 
eggs are most often found and six are very 
rare. 

The ground color of the eggs is a creamy 
yellow, which is marked, as if done with a 
pen, with lines of brownish-purple and here 
and there a blotch of the same color. Some 
eggs are evenly marked over their whole 
surface while others have a thick ring 
around the larger end, leaving the rest of 
the surface thinly marked. A few eggs 
that I have found were spotted with no 
scratches, but I think these are very sel- 
dom found. The measurements vary from 
.606 inches to .701 inches in width by .807 


A Few Observations on the Crested 
Flycatcher. 

The Crested Flycatcher is quite common 
in this district, and as I have taken a great 
interest in these birds, I concluded to form 
a better acquaintance with them this year, so 
I placed a box of the right dimensions in a 
large oak tree in my back yard. The first 
Flycatchers were seen here about April 2 7 . 

On May 13, as I sat on the back porch, a 
pair of Crested Flycatchers came and lit in 
the tree where the box was. From this time 
I watched them carefully. 

I did not see anything more of them until 
May 19. I woke up and looked out to see 
the birds, for I heard them from the tree. 

Yes, they were carrying the first material 
' into the box. By the 2 2d the nest was com- 
pleted to my notion, but the necessary article 
had not yet been found. The box was half 
full of grass, chicken feathers, fish scales, and 
rubbish ; but the snake’s skin was wanting. 

On the 26 th, however, an ample supply was 
found and the nest seemed to be going 
through a renovation, for certain articles 
were thrown out and the snake’s skin put 
instead. After about a double handful was 
added the nest was complete. On the morn- 

of June 2d the first egg was laid, and on 
June 3d another and the third on June 4th. 
This completed the set and the process of 
incubation was commenced. 

The eggs were as heavily marked as any ; 
I have seen, which fact made me wish to 
take them, but I concluded to let them 
hatch and feel amply repaid that I did. 

The female sat the longest on the eggs 
and when she was tired she stepped out on a 
limb, uttered her peculiar cry and flew away. 
The male generally came around before she 
returned, then she would soon relieve him. 
On the 2 1 st of June the eggs hatched and the 
young were fed by both parent birds. The 
time it took to hatch the eggs, as you may 
see, was seventeen days. I don’t know 
whether this is a little fast or slow. The 
young were fed on small grasshoppers, katy- 
dids, and other small insects. 

There were innumerable skirmishes with 
Blue Jays. Each one, however, turned out a 
victory for the Flycatchers. They would dart 
at the Blue Jays in much the same manner 
their cousins the King Birds do. The young 
left the nest on the afternoon of June 1st. 
They remained about the place for some 
days and then left. I think these birds did 
very well to hatch and rear their young 
under such disadvantages, for there was a 
yard of seven cats that watched them very 
attentively, and every bird escaped from their 
clutches. John C. Brown. 

Carthage, Mo. 
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Concord, Mass . 


Nest . 


Bavornis Phoebe . 


1893. 


Pound a Phoebe's nest in Derby's lane built in a pocket- 


June 30. shaped cavity in the perpendicular face of a sand bank a foot 
or two,, some earth-laden roots which projected out from the top 
of the bank. The bank was so high and crumbling that I could 
not get at the nest but the female parent flew from it and 
joined her mate who was also flitting about the bank alighting 
on the roots near the nest. This nest w as very conspicuous 
because of the uniform light yellowish color of the surround- 



ing surface. I do not remember to have seen before a Phoebe's 
nest built in the face of a bank of clear sand. ( On July 30th 
this nest was filled to overflowing young fully feathered and 


apparently about to fly). 

July 30. I inspected the Phoebe's nest in the sand bank on Derby's 

1 

lane this morning and found it crowded with young which were 


fully feathered and evidently nearly ready to take wing. They 
filled it to overflowing and formed a dome-shaped mass of 


brown plumage rising above the rim each bird sittixig with its 
head out and tail in like roosting Quail. I found this nest 
June 30th when the female was apparently sitting but as the 
bank could not be climbed I did not ascertain its contents. 

Aug. 4. Apparently I was just in time to note the departure of 

the Phoebees from their home in the sand bank for only one 


young was left in the nest, while another sat perched on a 
„ . _ The old 1 

xS Uas-o y • 


willow near by._ The old birds did not show themselves and I 

fKeMJL. CZv 


Sayomis 7>hoebe 


Concord, 

Mass. 

1895. 

The last young Phoebe had left the nest in the sand bank. 

Aug. 6. 

when I lookedjat it this forenoon and I could find no signs of 

• 

CQ 

• 

O 

52s 

the brood in the neighborhood. They have probably betaken 

themselves to the river banks. 

1899. 

The Phoebes at the Barrett farm reared two broods in the 

June . 

same nest this season. The nest was placed in a mortice hole 

in a beam „ , , first 

m a aarn corner 01 the barn cellar. 1 saw iz on April 28th 

/\ A 

when it was nearly finished. On May 8th it held four eggs 

but the bird was absent. Another egg was probably added the 

following morning for the nest contained five on the 22nd. 

After this it was examined daily. The young hatched on the 

27th and left the nest fifteen days later, i.:e. on June 11th. 

On June 24th I found four eggs, which looked fresh, in the 

same nest. It did not look as if the birds had done anything 

to it. The female was flitting about and apparently had not 

begun sitting again. She reared the second brood safely but 


I clo not know just when they were launched on wing 


Concord, 

1SS6. 

| 

{ Apr . 1 . 

Apr . 6 . 

I Apr. 7. 


Sayorn i s Phoebe . 

Mass . 

Arrival (?) solitary bird at Ball’s Hill in thickets a- 
long river path, silent, flying down to ground and hack like 
Bluebird. 

Bird in full song at North Bridge, 3.30-9 A.M. 

Same bird singing same Place at intervals from 9 to 10 
A.M. I noted song as follows: Phoebe . phoe-be -o (rising in- 
flection), Phoebe (falling sharply). Sometimes Phoebe four 
or five times in succession then changing to regularly alter- 
native Phoebe and uhoe-be -e . Occasionally the male calls 
whe-tit . or wre-t it . a single cry not connected with the song. 
Either this bird or another (I thought there were two at the 
time but afterwards could find but one in the neighborhood) 
flew in under the bridge twice or thice in quick succession, 
each time alighting on a beam where it sat for an instant 
quivering its wings and making a peculiar rattle which strik- 
ingly resembled that of a Kingfisher being of about the same 
length and general character but softer and less loud. 


Savornis 'Phoebe . 

Concord, Mass . 

Lake - Umbagogv Ma - ia e . 

1897. Every year since my log cabin was built a Phoebe has hung 

April. about it in early spring as if thinking of building there. 

This year I found him there on my arrival March 31st, and up 
to April 23rd he sang regularly every morning in the oaks over 
my door, and during the day hunted his insect prey from vari- 
ous perches along the river bank near at hand. On April 8th 
he 7/as accompanied for the first time by a mate and after this 
date the two birds were constantly together, but they v/ere 
last seen on the 23rd, at least near the cabin. I cannot un- 
derstand why they will not nest there for there are many ad- 
mirable places on the rough logs under my eaves. 





Savor a i s bho ebe . 

Concord, 

Mass . A young bird's clumsy attempts at nest-building, 

1898. 

At a sand bank on the edge of these (Lawrence's woods) 

May 1. 

we found a pair of Phoebes. The female was collecting build- 


ing material which she got on the ground and tried to place on 

a slender, vibrating root under the bank.- a futile task for 

the weak stems etc. fell to the ground almost as sAon as she 

left them and were added to a pile of similar material at the 

foot of the bank. This pile was as large as an average-sized 

Phoebe's nest. The bird ’was probably a young one that had 

never before attempted to build a nest. 


Peterborough, Hew Hampshire. 


1898. 

More numerous than I have ever seen them elsewhere in 

July 5 
to 

Aug .15. 

New England. In full song July 20th and 24th; singing feebly 

July 30th; full soxig repeated several times at sunrise on 

August 9th. 

Concord, 

Mass . 

1898. 

Drove to the Barrett farm in the forenoon. Saw a Phoebe 

Oct. 8. 

flitting about the old barn cellar in which, on the decaying 


beams, are literally dozens of old nests of this Flycatcher 


.Birds of Upper St, John 
Batciieider. 


61. Sayornis fuscus (Gm.) Bd. Pewee. — One was observed at Fort 
Fairfield, June 28. "Very rare” at Houlton. 


Btt&N.O.O, 7 ,Jtdy, 1882 , p .149 


(Jeaerai Notes. 

Notes on Cape Breton Summer Birds. 

Francis H. Allen. 

Sayornis phcebe. “ Pewees and small Flycatchers few and far 
between.” 


Auk XII, Jan. 1895 p. 89 


.Summer Birds of Sudbury, Out. 
^.H.AU>erffer. 

“S. Phoebe. rowee. Tolerably common. 

0,-feO, X V , Jttne.1880, p.87 


A c Ui V ~u, Q ^* rAlA 
L /v.^— rf ■ 


168 . sayornis Phcebe. Phcebe, 

2 to October 22 ; breeds. 


Common summer 


resident, April 


Late Occurrence of the Phcebe ( Sayornis fuscus) at Brewer, Maine. — On 

Nov. 23 (1884), when the snow here was six inches deep, and the Penob- 
scot River frozen over above the dam, a Phcebe came into my garden and 
remained a long time. As it was Sunday I did not shoot him, but there 
is no doubt as to his identity, for my daughter and I stood within a few 
feet of him and watched him catch insects over a smoking manure heap. — 
Manly Hardy, Brewer , Maine. Auk, 2, Jan., 1885. p. !0$- 
t 


Birds of Dead Biver Region, Me. F.H. G. 


SnmmerResidenta on Southwest 
Coast of Maine. T. H, Montgomery, Jr. 


63. Sayornis fuscus, (Pewee). Common around 
the farms south of Kingfield. Breeds under same 
conditions as elsewhere. Found one nest placed 
under the shelving upturned roots of a tree ; truly 
a natural situation. 



456. Pewee. Saw several at Boothbay. 
There were other Flycatchers which I was 
unable to secure. 



O.&O. XI. Nov. 1886. p. 1Q2 


lot Nov, 1890, p, 102 
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/Bye BeachyN. H. July 23^24 181k3 


l <u,*»W <K ^Wolfeboro,N.S. June. 18-1889.. 


Wolf-faboro, N.H. June. 17 -1887 . 

r , 


Birds Obsvd. near Holderness, N.H ‘ 
June 4-12, ’85, and4-11, *86. W, Faxon 


16 . Sayornis phcebe. Phcebil— C ommon. 

Auk, V. April, 1888. p.150 


'«« ""‘’•“rranoonia, N.H Jun«1l-Oi 
86, and June4-Aug. l/87 wS? 


17- Sayornis phcebe. Phcebe. — Common. 

Auk, V. April, 1888. p.!5i 


Bir^s Oba. at Monltonboro, N.H. 
July 21- Au*. 11, 1833. F.H. Allen 

Sayornis phcebe. — Common. 

Attk, VI. Jan. , 1880. p, 78 


Birds ®bs. at Bridge-water, N . H 
July 12 -Sept. 4, 1383. F.H. Allen 


Sa yorn is phoebe. — Quite common. 


Auk.Vl.Jaa.. 1888. p.77 


Early Arrivals. 

A. Farmer. Amoskeag, N. H. 

Early Arrivals. — Feb. 14, Phoebe ( Say- 
ornis phoebe ) ; 

0.& O.Vol. 17, April 1892 p; 62 


Birds of Hillsboro Go. N.H. June 27,’92 
Arthur M. Farmer, Amoekeag, N. H, 

Phoebe, two pairs nesting under bridges. | 

0.& O Vol.17, Sept. 1892 p. 138 


Breezy Point, Warren, N.H. 


1894, 


• w i 


-rvvo. v . 
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Ca^ZCssv 
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Breezy Point, Warren, NJEL 

cxj-i .crv-w'-* ^ y~ A/ft-t-^ -o 


1895, ^ 

/? * 5 . 
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<1, Zf 7 it e>.\ .'■ 

T ~ ,., t u - '#> 


Phoebe, April 5 ; 

First ArrRals.O.O. Tracy. Taftsville, Vt. 

O. & O. Viu. Sept. 1883 . p. ;/ 


Summer Bds.Mt. Mansfield, Vtr. 

' ! 2I : * Sayornis phcebe. Phcebe. — Common, 

by Arthur H. Howell. A.uk, XVIII, Oct., 1901, pv Jy/. 

bw) . C. 'Ofr. 
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W. Middlesex Co. Mass. 

June 25-30, 1889. 


L 


■yfa--— 




Ashby, Mt '^atatic-— - Common throughout the region, but 
nowhere numerous, only two or three birds at the most being observ- 
ed in one day. Two individuals werec seen on the very top or ’’t 
^atatic, to which, however, they were probably merely chance vis- 
itors. The species sang more or less during our stay, buu not ve r., 
vigorously or continuously. 
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yv. ; XJytxf- Mass. 188ft 
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Mass. ( near Concord ). 
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Wellesley-, Mass. 


S. W. Denton. 

il/t755. (near Concord , ). 

1888 

APR 5^-f- 




Nptes from Southampton, Mass. 
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• Cr^ P . SS *- Bird. — S ept. 6, 1882, saw two 
^pyoung Pewees, ( Sayornis fuscus,) which 
•7 s were just old enough to fly. Was it not 
late ? H. D. Minot says the Pewees “ rare- 
ly if ever arrive before the last week in 
March.” I observed them on March 1, 
1880, but in 1882 I did not see them until 
April 2cL/4%*l4i & ffLc^ 44 , i 

Fall Migration, Bristol County, Mass. 

1885. Charles H. Andros. 

$of. /! rjD&A a single j Pewee seen. 


0 *& 0 . XI. Jan. 1886 . p. 4 . 


Birds of Bristol County , Mass. 
F. W. Andros. 


Sayornis phcebe (Lath.), Phoebe. Summer 
resident, common. Breeds. 

O.&O. XII. Sept. 1887 p.139 


Bd=> Obs. near Skef field. Berkshire 
Oy, Maw. June 17-36, '88. W. Faxon 


17. Sayornis phcebe. Pewee. — Abundant. 

Auk, VI. Jan. , 1889. p. 44 


Bds. Obs. near Oraylock Mi. Berkshire 
Oe. Mass. June 28 -July 16. W, Faxon 


15. Sayornis phcebe. Pewee. — Rather common in the cultivated 
lands. 


Auk, fl. April, 1889. p. 100 
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Connecticut, June, 1893, 
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April 3, saw the first j House Plicebe 
O.&O. Vlll. June. 1883. p, *V*'. 
$ A/t. < W. J/iAAAr^&Lo tstfVl/Yl-. 
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Arrival s of Mig'y Birds, Spring-1886, 

Central Park, N. Y. City. A. G-. Paine, J y 

April 1, Sayornis phcebe, (456). Phoebe. 

O.&O. XI. July. 1888. p. 109 

Birds of the Adirondack Region. 
C.H.Merriaxn. 

92 . Sayornis fuscus {Gmelin) Baird. Phcebe-bird; Pewee. 
Breeds, but rather rare. 

BuliN.O.C, 0,Qct, 1881, P. 231 


( i (. f. 1 i < ^ ' <r ^ ^ ^ ( i 

^yi<nrCLx^ — , acXcj /Ccy^A^j, ^ 

% tP S O - 

Phcebe (Pewee). Tolerably common. 

E. A. Sterling, Brooklyn, Pa. 

Auk, XIX, July, 1902, p.298. 
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Descriptions of First Plumage of Cer- 
tain North Am, Bbs. Wm. Brewster, 


83. Sayornis fuscus. 

First plumage : female. Crown and nape dark sooty-brown. Rest of 

upper parts brownish-olive, shading into reddish-olive on the rump. 
Wing-bands and tips of rectrices ferruginous ; secondaries edged with 
yellowish-olive. Throat, breast, and sides olivaceous-drab, darkest on 
sides of breast. Abdominal and anal regions soiled white, with a yellow- 
ish tinge. From a specimen in my collection taken at Cambridge, Mass 
July 13, 1874. 

PuliN.O.O, 3, Oct. , 1878, p, /7^-/77- 


Tile Singing of Birds, E.P.BieknaU, 


Sayornis phcebe. * Phcebe-bird. 

The well-known Phoebe comes to us in the spring the first of 
the' Flycatchers ; the first, in fact, of our strictly summer birds 
— those that never show themselves in winter — and for this rea- 
son, as well as because it actually comes to us and need not be 
sought, it always meets with a special welcome among the 
evidences of the advancing season in March. According to 
custom, on the first morning of its arrival its song comes in 
through the windows from gable-peak or other familiar perch 
about the grounds, and not till then does spring seem really to 
have begun. But its song is one of those which appeals to the 
sympathies rather than to the ear, fully making up in sincerity 
what it lacks of music. Still, it must be reluctantly admitted that 
later, when more graceful and gifted songsters are with us, the 
plain Phoebe does appear a trifle unsophisticated, and its notes 
may grow monotonous. Nevertheless their jerky character 
seems to be held in high opinion by their author, and is admirably 
seconded by its tail. 

Usually the Phoebe-bird must be waited for until after the 
middle of March ; but it may put in an appearance any time be- 
tween the first and last days of the month — March 5 to 30. 

As to its singing in the summer, there is much variability in 
different years. In some, little will be heard from it through the 
greater part of July, August, and September ; and in prolonged 
heated terms it may be generally silent for weeks at a time in any 
part of this period. If the weather be agreeable it is much less 
taciturn. 

With considerable regularity singing is resumed in the latter 
part of September, and usually lasts into the following month. 

On bright autumn days, especially, the Phrnbes seem animated 
by the same cheerful spirit in which they passed the spring, and 
in their ardor of song even dare again the high pitch of note 
where the voice seems about to crack at every ascent. Such 
songs are often among the last. 

My record tells of farewell songs from September 28 to October 
17. These really announce the general departure of the species 
— the latest with us, as it was the earliest of the Flycatchers — and 
though single birds seem to be loath to leave and often linger late 
about the thinning orchards and leafless shrubbery along the bor- 
ders of ponds and streams, their only note is a simple chip. 

Auk, 2, July, 1886. p. £ *T*i - % &jT. 


Cf. Stejneger, Auk, Vol. II, No. I, p. 51. 
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Phoebe Nesting in Bank Swallows’ 
Burrows. 
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On May 22 of the present year, as my 
friend Mr. H. Dinsmore and myself were 
walking along the bank of the Piscstaquog 
river, we observed a Phoebe fly suddenly 
from under our feet. We investigated the 
matter and found an old deserted Bank 
Swallow colony, which I should judge, by 
the condition of the tunnels, to have been 
vacant for several years. In one of these 
holes about a foot from the entrance was 
the nest of the Phoebe, containing two 
young, just hatched, and two eggs. 

Arthur M. Farmer. 

Amoskeag, N.H. 

O.feO.Vol.17, Dec. 1892 p. 187 
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Phoebe Nesting in Bank Swallows’ 
Burrows. 


On May 22 of the present year, as my 
friend Mr. H. Dinsmore and myself were 
walking along the bank of the Piscstaquog 
river, we observed a Phoebe fly suddenly 
from under our feet. We investigated the 
matter and found an old deserted Bank 
Swallow colony, which I should judge, by 
the condition of the tunnels, to have been 
vacant for several years. In one of these 
holes about a foot from the entrance was 
the nest of the Phoebe, containing two 
young, just hatched, and two eggs. 

Arthur M. Farmer . 

Amoskeag, N.H. 

O.& O.Vol.17, Dec. 1892 p.187 
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Sayornis phoebe. Phcebe. Saw one in Stoughton on Oct. 31, 1908. 

As* 20 , Apr-lO OQjJP. /?* 
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Petrified Nest and Eggs. 


While examining the collection of Dr. S. 
Woolverton of this city I was shown a pet- 
rified bird’s nest, containing two eggs, 
which was found in a cave near Woodstock, 
Ont., several years ago. It seemed to be 
formed of sticks, which outside were placed 
longitudinally, but in the cavity laid hori- 
zontally. Many were as much as five-eighths 
of an inch in diameter, but probably in- 
creased by their coating of lime precipi- 
tate. What had the appearance of moss 
was laid around the edges. The eggs, also 
petrified, lay near the centre of the nest, 
the larger end of one adjacent to the 
smaller end of the other. The external 
dimensions of the nest are 5X5 inches, 
the cavity being 3^ X 3 ; the eggs both in 
size and appearance resembling a chaparrel 
cock’s. The whole weighed about two 
pounds, all the interstices between the 
sticks having been filled with the carbon- 
ate, welding them into a homogeneous 
stony mass. As a whole, it greatly resem- 
bled the lava-like formation of stalactites 
generally. The species is unknown, but 
j the doctor thinks it belongs to a Pewee, 
the eggs being abnormally enlarged by the 
lime formation, as also the straws, which 
have the appearance of sticks. — G. S. 
Smith , London. 



Phoebe Bird— Pewee— (Sayornes Fuscus ) 
This intelligent and familar bird can be 
found all over New England wherever there 
is an open barn, barn cellar, bridge, or any 
kind of a dilapidated outhouse or even high 
rocks, on the face of which the nest may often 
be found built of moss and mud, with some 
hair for lining, and fastened firmly to the rock 
under some slight projection. I never found a 
nest on a continuous shelf in a rock, but often 
just above or below one. This is evidently 
done to avoid their four footed enemies that 
often pass over such runs and would destroy 
their eggs if they came in their way. There 
are some rocks where the remains of many 
nests can be found showing that they have in 
some way been destroyed, probably by time. 
They will occupy the same nest for years un- 
less they have good cause to desert it. About 
two years ago (April 16, ’82) we found a beauti- 
ful nest in a deserted New England farm 
house. It was sustained against a joist in 
what had been the dining room. We ques- 
tioned the owner about the nest. He stated 
that it had been there for twenty years undis- 
turbed, and they always got off two broods in 
a season. New England barns are usually 
built with the under beams hewn, and are 
more or less rounding, giving a shoulder on 
which the pbcebe builds its nest. In a barn 
cellar of this kind, at Eockville, Conn., we 
took two sets of four eggs; another party 
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Curious Nesting Places. 


A few years ago a pair of Pewees built 
their nest on a brace under the guards of 
the steam ferry boat running between Port- 
land and Middletown, Conn., the boat mak- 
ing trips every ten minutes. They seemed 
to claim Middletown as their home, as they 
appeared to collect their building material 
on that side of the river. When the boat 
was on this side they would wait patiently, 
sitting on the piles until she came into the 
slip, although I have occasionally seen them 
fly out and meet the boat in the middle of 
the river. “John,” the veteran collector, 
(he has been on this ferry thirty years,) 
took quite an interest in them and did 
what I doubt he never did before — let any- 
thing cross on this boat without collecting 
the fare. The birds did well and we watched 
them until the young left the nest. 

W- W ■ 'Go-* , d>T. 
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' "did set with nest and four eggs. 
Ont. O.&Q. VII. Jun. 1889. p, air built a new nest and laid four 

♦ from which they took off four 

young. This was in 1878 when every pair we 
found laid but four eggs. During 1877 we 
took a nest from a slight shelf on a solitary 
rock which stood on the level ground in a 
wood. The nest was not over three feet from 
the ground and in plain sight of the road. 
Within a few hundred yards of this rock, at 
the head of Lake Snipsic, Rockville, Conn., is 
a bridge, the beams of which are not over 
four feet from the water, which is very turbu- 
lent in the spring time. The bridge is always 
in poor order and the dirt falls through and 
annoys the pheebe’s that nest underneath, and 
yet they breed there yearly unless disturbed 
too much. Even then they will return an- 
other year. Under this bridge, in 1878 (June 
11) we took a set of four; May 14, 1879, we 
took a set of five; May 15, 1880, we took a set 
of five, which proved to be slightly spotted. 
This wasfhe only spotted set we have taken, 
though they are not unusual. Under this 
bridge, which is a fair type of similar bridges, 
are to be found the remains of many nests. 
In 1879 we climbed into a window of a recent- 
ly abandoned dwelling. In one of the bed 
rooms the plaster was starting, and on this 
slight shelf a beautiful mossy nest was fast- 
I ened, and in which was the usual number (for 
that year) of five white eggs. 


usual, as the birds become remarkably tame 
during the breeding season. 

The wood pewee is a near relative of the 
phrabe bird, but it always builds in the woods 
and on a small horizontal limb, and lays three 
beautifully marked eggs. We have heard of five 
eggs being la^d, but have no positive evidence 
of the fact. j os . M. Wade. 

and invited our companion to step on our 
back, which he did, and examined the nest 
with perfect ease, which was newly built and 
lined with a few horse hairs as usual, and 
ready for the eg*s. This was a wild rocky 
scene, the rocks mostly covered with masses 
I of ferns. We have described the above typi- 
cal resting places, but we have found them in 
every conceivable position except on trees, 
shrubs, or on the ground. Wherever a giant 
of the forest has been uprooted, turning the 
roots upward, there a phoebe’s nest will be 
I found ; under bridges, on the beams, or on the 
walls or abutments, no matter if the bridge is 
little more than a culvert, on every conceiv- 
able kind of outbuilding, inside and outside, 
even under piazza’s of buildings, where the 
occupants sit wi+hin a few feet of them, we 
never saw a nest exposed to the rain from 
above. They are everywhere a favorite and 
the farmer that will use his old revolutionary 
fire arms on its relative, the king bird, will 
protect the phoebe bird. In a few weeks more 
the familiar notes of this bird will be heard 
l all over New England. Pewee, pewee, pewee, 
will be heard on every side, but not until the 
i weather is warm enough to produce flies, on 
| which this bird lives entirely, ranking it 
among the positive migrants. Returning 
once more to the nesting habits of this bird, 
we would state that in 1882 we found a nest of 
this bird far up the culvert below the waste- 
gate of the Norwich, Conn., water works. 
During that same year “ J. M. W.,” of Norwich, 
found a nest in the hollow of an apple tree. 
He also reports finding six eggs on three dif- 
ferent occasions, the lastest being on July 10. 
Our earliest record is May 14, 1879, a set of 
five; May 15, 1880, a set of five from the 
bridge at the head of Snipsic lake, that were 
spotted. J. A. Brand informed us that he 
once found a nest and set of eggs on the limb 
of an old white oak tree. The tree was about 
twenty inches in diameter, and the horizontal 
limb on which the nest was Jound was about 
eight inches in diameter. The limb projected 
about sixteen feet from the body of the tree 
and the nest was about 25 feet above the 
water. He also reports four nests at one 
time on the ' beams in a small old saw mill 
with up and down saw. This is not at all un- 




Petrified Nest and Eggs. 


While examining the collection of Dr. S. 
Woolverton of this city I was shown a pet- 
rified bird’s nest, containing two eggs, 
which was found in a cave near Woodstock, 
Ont., several years ago. It seemed to be 
formed of sticks, which outside were placed 
longitudinally, but in the cavity laid hori- 
zontally. Many were as much as five-eighths 
of an inch in diameter, but probably in- 
creased by their coating of lime precipi- 
tate. What had the appearance of moss 
was laid around the edges. The eggs, also 
petrified, lay near the centre of the nest, 
the larger end of one adjacent to the 
smaller end of the other. The external 
dimensions of the nest are 5x5 inches, 
the cavity being 3^ X 3 ; the eggs both in 
size and appearance resembling a chaparrel 
cock’s. The whole weighed about two 
pounds, all the interstices between the 
sticks having been filled with the carbon- 
ate, welding them into a homogeneous 
stony mass. As a whole, it greatly resem- 
bled the lava-like formation of stalactites 
generally. The species is unknown, but 
the doctor thinks it belongs to a Pewee, 
the eggs being abnormally enlarged by the 
lime formation, as also the straws, which 
have the appearance of sticks. — G. S. 


Smith , London, Ont. G.&Q. Vll. Jun. 1889. p, / 3$ 


uuni oi moss auu muu, witn some 

hair for liniup, and fastened firmly to the rock 
under some slight projection. I never found at 
nest on a continuous shelf in a rock, but often 
just above or below one. This is evidently 
done to avoid their four footed enemies that 
often pass over such runs and would destroy 
their eggs if they came in their way. There 
are some rooks where the remains of many 
nests can be found showing that they have in 
some way been destroyed, probably by time. 
They will occupy the same nest for years un- 
less they have good cause to desert it. About 
two years ago (April 16, ’82) we found a beauti- 
ful nest in a deserted New England farm 
house. It was sustained against a joist in 
what had been the dining room. We ques- 
tioned the owner about the nest. He stated 
that it had been there for twenty years undis- 
turbed, and they always got off two broods in 
a season. New England barns are usually 
built with the under beams hewn, and are 
more or less rounding, giving a shoulder on 
which the phoebe builds its nest. In a barn 
cellar of this kind, at Rockville, Conn., we 
took two sets of four eggs; another party 
lird set with nest and four eggs. 


Curious Nesting Places. 


A few years ago a pair of Pewees built 
their nest on a brace under the guards of 
the steam ferry boat running between Port- 
land and Middletown, Conn., the boat mak- 
ing trips every ten minutes. They seemed 
to claim Middletown as their home, as they 
appeared to collect their building material 
on that side of the river. When the boat 
was on this side they would wait patiently, 
sitting on the piles until she came into the 
slip, although I have occasionally seen them 
fly out and meet the boat in the middle of 
the river. “ John,” the veteran collector, 
(he has been on this ferry thirty years,) 
took quite an interest in them and did 
what I doubt he never did before — let any- 
thing cross on this boat without collecting 
the fare. The birds did -well and we watched 
them until the young left the nest. 

Of. M/. t LLT. 

O.+ Q. m , free. /tt-2. f?. /&3 . 


air built a new nest and laid four 
______ _ from which they took off four 

young. This was in 1878 when every pair we 
found laid but four eggs. During 1877 we 
took a nest from a slight shelf on a solitary 
rock which stood on the level ground in a 
wood. The nest was not over three feet from 
the ground and in plain sight of the road. 
Within a few hundred yards of this rock, at 
the head of Lake Snipsic, Rockville, Conn., is 
a bridge, the beams of which are not over 
four feet from the water, which is very turbu- 
lent in the spring time. The bridge is always 
in poor order and the dirt falls through and 
annoys the phoebe’s that nest underneath, and 
yet they breed there yearly unless disturbed 
too much. Even then they will return an- 
other year. Under this bridge, in 1878 (June 
11) we took a set of four; May 14, 1879, we 
took a set of five; May 15, 1880, we took a set 
of five, which proved to be slightly spotted. 
This wasfhe only spotted set we have taken, 
though they are not unusual. Under this 
bridge, which is a fair type of similar bridges, 
are to be found the remains of many nests. 

I In 1879 we climbed into a window of a recent- 
ly abandoned dwelling. In one of the bed 
rooms the plaster was starting, and on this 
slight shelf a beautiful mossy nest was fast- 
! ened, and in which was the usual, number (for 
that year) of five white eggs. 


These birds are equally at home in the door 
yard, and in the solitude of tbe forest. On 
April 23, 1882, which was early, during a 
drive to entertain a friend, we took a stroll in 
a forest of old timber, and on the face of a 
cliff or steep rock under a slight projection, 
we found an entire new nest all built that year, 
the mud beiDg still moist and the moss green. 
We could reach within eighteen inches of the 
nest. “ It was so near, and yet so far,” and 
no known means at baud to reach it, when 
the writer dropped on his hands and knees 
and invited our companion to step on our 
back, which he did, and examined the nest 
with perfect ease, which was newly built and 
lined with a few horse hairs as usual, and 
ready for the egiis. This was a wild rocky 
scene, the rocks mostly covered with masses 
of ferns. We have described the above typi- 
cal resting places, but we have found them in 
every conceivable position except on trees, 
shrubs, or on the ground. Wherever a giant 
of the forest has been uprooted, turning the 
roots upward, there a pheebe’s nest will be 
I found ; under bridges, on the beams, or on the 
walls or abutments, no matter if the bridge is 
little more than a culvert, on every conceiv- 
able kind of outbuilding, inside and outside, 
even under piazza’s of buildings, where the 
occupants sit within a few feet of them, we 
never saw a nest exposed to the rain from 
above. They are everywhere a favorite and 
the farmer that will use his old revolutionary 
fire arms on its relative, the king bird, will 
protect the phoebe bird. In a few weeks more 
the familiar notes of this bird will be heard 
| all over New England. Pewee, pewee, pewee, 
will be heard on every side, but not until the 
i weather is warm enough to produce flies, on 
(which this bird lives entirely, ranking it 
among the positive migrants. Returning 
once more to the nesting habits of this bird, 
we would state that in 1882 we found a nest of 
this bird far up the culvert below the waste- 
gate of the Norwich, ConD., water works. 
During that same year “ J. M. W.,” of Norwich, 
found a nest in the hollow of an apple tree. 
He also reports finding six eggs on three dif- 
ferent occasions, the lastest being on July 10. 
Our earliest record is May 14, 1879, a set of 
five; May 15, 1880, a set of five from the 
bridge at the head of Snipsic lake, that were 
spotted. J. A. Brand informed us that he 
once found a nest and set of eggs on the limb 
of an old white oak tree. The tree was about 
twenty inches in diameter, and the horizontal 
limb on which the nest was iound was about 
eight inches in diameter. The limb projected 
about sixteen feet from the body of the tree 
and the nest was about 25 feet above the 
water. He also reports four nests at one 
time on the beams in a small old saw mill 
with up and down saw. This is not at all un- 
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1. 8ayornisphce.be. Pewee. One best early 
in April contained two eggs of the Cowbird 
and three of the Pewee. Another found in 
May contained damaged eggs of the owner and 
two sound Cowbird’s eggs. This nest had been 
deserted some time. 

0,&0. XIV, Sept. 1880 p 133 


Phoebe Nesting in Bank Swallows’ 

Burrows. 

• hrt. n 

On May 22 of the present year, as my ( ^ Su _ ftfz. 
friend Mr. H. Dinsmore and myself were 4 i^y 
walking along the bank of the Piscstaquog' ' 
river, we observed a Phoebe fly suddenly 
from under our feet. We investigated the 
matter and found an old deserted Bank 
Swallow colony, which I should judge, by 
the condition of the tunnels, to have been 
vacant for several years. In one of these 
holes about a foot from the entrance was 
the nest of the Phoebe, containing two 
young, just hatched, and two eggs. 

Arthur Af. Farmer . 

Amoskeag, N.H. 


Two Broods Raised in the Same Nest 
by Pewee. 


On May 4th I discovered a nest of the Pewee 
upon the top of one of the blinds of our. house, 
and upon investigating found it contained two 
eggs, later on it contained four. These were 
hatched, and in due time the young birds left 
the nest. On July 4th I noticed the bird again 
on the nest and upon examining found one egg 
and a young bird just hatched. 

Is it usual for the Pewee to rear two broods 
in the same nest without repairing the same? 

8. B. Ingersoll. 

Ballston Spa, N. Y. 

O.&G, 15. August, 1890, ©, ft 7, 

Birds TiOga 0©, N. Y. Aidezi Loring, 

315. Phoebe. Common. Arrives in pairs 
or singly about the first of April and lives on 
bugs and insects. About the third week in 
April nest building commences. The nest is 
very compact and deeply hollowed, being 
placed under the eaves of a barn or house, in a 
shed, under bridges or culverts, etc. It is com- 
posed of moss and mud, being lined with 
horse hair, small, dried grass and other soft 
materials. The eggS*are usually four in num- 
ber, and are of a pure white color, some of 
them being .spotted with light brown, mostly 
at the larger end. The eggs commohly meas- 
ure 3-4 in. by 4-16 in. 

Q*&0, XV, June, 1890, p.M 


Phoebe Bird — Pewee. 

From Wade’s Fibre and Fabric. 


This intelligent and familiar bird can be 
found all over New England wherever there 
is an open barn, barn cellar, bridge, or any 
kind of a dilapidated out-house or even high 
rocks, on the face of which the nest may often 
be found built of moss and mud, with some 
hair for lining, and fastened firmly to the rock 
with mud under some slight projection. I 
never found a nest on a continuous shelf on a 
; rock, but often just above or below one. This 
is evidently done to avoid their four-footed 
enemies that often pass over such runs and 
. would destroy their eggs if they came in their 
way. There are some rocks where the 
remains of many nests can be found showing 
; that they have built there for very many 
years. They will occupy the same nest for 
years, relining it each year unless they have 
good cause to desert it. 

April 16, 1882, I found a beautiful nest in a 
j desertedNew England farm-house atVersailles, 
Conn. It was sustained on a nail against a 
joist in what had been the dining-room. I 
questioned the owner about the nest. He 
|l stated that it had been there for twenty years 
j undisturbed, and they always got off two 
! broods in a season. 

| 

New England barns are usually built with 
j the under beams hewn, and are more or less 
j rounding, giving a shoulder on which the 
Phoebe builds its nest. 

In a barn cellar of this kind, at Rockville, 

! Conn., I took two sets of four eggs; another 
party took the third set with nest and four 
! eggs. The same pair built a new nest and 
j. laid four more eggs the same year, from whieli 
they took off four young. This was in 1878, 
when every pair we found that year laid but 
four eggs. 

During 1877 we took a nest from a slight 
j shelf on a solitary rock which stood on the 
level ground in a wood away from any build- 
| ings. The nest was not over three feet from 
the ground and in plain sight of the public 
j road. Within a few hundred yards of this 
rock, at the head of Lake Snipsic, Rockville, 
Conn., is a bridge, the beams of which are not 
over four feet from the water, which is very 
turbulent in the spring-time. The bridge is 
always in poor order, and the dirt falls through 
and annoys the Plicebes that build their nest 
underneath, and yet they breed there every 
year, unless disturbed too much. Even then 
they will return another year. 

Under this bridge, in 1878 (June lltli), I 
took a set of four eggs; May 14, 1879, I took a 
■ set of five eggs; May 15, 1880, I took a set of 
five eggs, which proved to be slightly spotted. 
This was the only spotted set I have taken, 
though they are not unusual. Under this 
bridge, which is a fair type of similar bridges, 
are to be found the remains of many nests. 

In the summer of 1879, while botanizing 
with a granddaugher of Audubon, in the 
i town of Tolland, Conn., I climbed into a win- 
dow of a recently abandoned dwelling. In one 
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of eggs on the limb of an old white oak tree. 
The tree was about twenty inches in diameter, 
and the horizontal limb on which the nest was 
found was about eight inches in diameter. 
The limb projected about sixteen feet from the 
body of the tree and the nest was about 
twenty-five feet above the water. He also 
reports four nests at one time on the beams in a 
small old saw-mill with up and down saw. This 
is not at all unusual, as the birds become 
remarkably tame during the breeding 
season. 

The Wood Pewee is a near relative of the 
Phoebe bird, but it always builds in the woods 
and on a small horizontal limb, and lays three 
beautifully marked eggs. I have heard of five 
eggs being laid, but have no positive evidence 
of the fact. 

Jos. M. Wade. 

Q.Ss O. Vol. 17,May 1892 p. 77-78- 
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1. Sayornis phcebe. Pewee. One lfest early 
in April contained two eggs of the Cowbird 
and three of the Pewee. Another found in 
Hay contained damaged eggs of the owner and 
two sound Cowbird’ s eggs. This nest had been 
deserted some time. 
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Phoebe Nesting in Bank Swallows’ 


Burrows. 
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On May 22 of the present year, as my ^5^ ftfZ. 
friend Mr. H. Dinsmore and myself were , /^y 

walking along the bank of the Piscstaquog ' ' 

river, we observed a Phoebe fly suddenly 
from under our feet. We investigated the 
matter and found an old deserted Bank 
Swallow colony, which I should judge, by 
the condition of the tunnels, to have been 
vacant for several years. In one of these 
holes about a foot from the entrance was 
the nest of the Phoebe, containing two 
young, just hatched, and two eggs. 

Arthur M. Farmer. 

Amoskeag, N.H. 




Two Broods Raised in the Same Nest 
by Pewee. 




On May 4tli I discovered a nest of the Pewee 
upon the top of one of the blinds of our. house, 
and upon investigating found it contained two 
eggs, later on it contained four. These were 
hatched, and in due time the young birds left 
the nest. On July 4tli I noticed the bird again 
on the nest and upon examining found one egg 
and a young bird just hatched. 

Is it usual for the Pewee to rear two broods 
in tbe same nest without repairing the same? 

S. JR. Ingersoll. 

Ballston Spa, N. Y. 

O.&o, 16. August, 1890. H 7. 
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3t5. Phcebe. Common. Arrives in pairs 
or singly about the first of April ancl lives on 
bugs and insects. About the third week in 
April nest building commences. The nest is 
very compact and deeply hollowed, being 
placed under the eaves of a barn or house, in a 
shed, under bridges or culverts, etc. It is com- 
posed of moss and mud, being lined with 
horse hair, small, dried grass and other soft 
materials. The eggS'are usually four in num- 
ber, and are of a pure white color, some of 
them being ..spotted witli light brown, mostly 
at the larger end. The eggs commonly meas- 
ure 3-4 in. by 4-10 in. 

O a SO, XV, gone, 18&0, p*84 
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of the bed rooms the plaster was starting, 
ing, and on this slight shelf a beautiful mossy 
nest was fastened, and in which was the 
usual number (for that year) of five pure white 
eggs. 

These birds are equally at home in the do or 
yard, and in the solitude of the forest. On 
April 23, 1882, which was early, during a drive 
to entertain a friend, I took a stroll in a forest 
of old timber, and on the face of a cliff or 
steep rock under a slight projection, I found 
an entire new nest all built that year, the mud 
being still moist and the moss green. It was 
lined with a few horse-hairs as usual, and 
ready for the eggs. I could reach within 
eighteen inches of the nest, although it was a 
dangerous place. “It was so near, and yet so 
far,” and no known means at hand to reach it, 
when I dropped on my hands and knees and 
invited my companion to step on my back 
which he did, and examined the nest with 
perfect ease. This nest was in a wild, rocky 
scene, near Norwich, Conn. The rocks were 
nearly covered with masses of “hard ferns. ” 

I have described the above typical resting 

places, but I have found them in every con- 

ceivable position except on trees, shrubs, or on 
the ground. 

Wherever a giant of the forest has been 
uprooted, turning the roots upward, there a 
Phoebe’s nest will often be found; under 

bridges, on the beams, or on the walls or abut- 
ments, no matter if the bridge is little more 
than a culvert, on every conceivable kind of 
outbuilding, inside and outside, even under 
piazzas of buildings, where the occupants sit 
within a few feet of them. I found a case of 
this kind on the piazza of Alex. Temple at 
Broad Brook, Conn. I never saw a nest 

exposed to the rain from above. They are 
everywhere a favorite, and the farmer that 
will use his old revolutionary fire-arms on its 

relative, the ICing-bird, will protect the Plioobe 
bird, which lives entirely on insect life. 

Returning once more to tlie nesting habits of 
this bird, I would state that in 1882 I found a 
nest far up the culvert below the waste-gate 
of the Norwich, Conn., ivater works. During 
that same year “ J. M. W. ” of Norwich, found a 
nest in the hollow of an apple tree. He also 
reports finding six eggs on three different 
occasions, the latest being on July 10th. Our 
earliest record is May 14, 1819, a set of five; 
May 15, 1880, a set of five, from the bridge at 
the head of Snipsic Lake, that were spotted. 

Junius A. Brand, of Norwich, Conn., 
informed me that he once found a nest and set 


of eggs on the limb of an old white oak tree. 
The tree was about twenty inches in diameter, 
and tbe horizontal limb on which the nest was 
found was about eight inches in diameter. 
The limb projected about sixteen feet from the 
body of the tree and the nest was about 
twenty-five feet above the water. He also 
reports four nests at one time on the beams in a 
small old saw-mill with up and down saw. This 
is not at all unusual, as the birds become 
remarkably tame during the breeding 
season. 

Tbe Wood Pewee is a near relative of the 
Pliosbe bird, but it always builds in the woods 
and on a small horizontal limb, and lays three 
beautifully marked eggs. I have heard of five 
eggs being laid, but have no positive evidence 
of the fact. 

Jos. M. Wade. 

O.& O.Vol.l7,May 1892 p. 77-7& 



Brief Notes. 


July 4 , while roaming over the country, I 
came across an old building which had been 
used as a carpenter shop. Of course I had 
to investigate. Up stairs on a projecting 
board next to the ceiling, I found a Pewee’s 
nest with five eggs, ^ 

X i&CtAA' ' 

0.& O.Vol.18, July, 1893 p.107 


That “ prolific sparrow ” of one of your 
correspondents reminded me of a Phoebe 
that I thought was quite prolific ; still do 
not know as it was unusual. May 14th, 

1881, I took a set of five. May 21st, (just 
one week) seeing the bird on the nest, I 
visited it and secured a second set of five. 

May 28th, (just one week later) still seeing 
the birds around and on the nest again, 
visited it and found a set of four. I had 
not the heart to again rob her. 

—M. Day Murphey, 

Jr., Cortland, N. Y. O.&O. VU 1 . Feb. 1883. p.X* 


Analecta Ornithologies 
Leonard Stejnegor 


XXIII. Remarks on the Generic Name Sayomis and 
on Sayomis phoebe. 
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Brief Notes. 


July 4, while roaming over the country, I 
came across an old building which had been 
used as a carpenter shop. Of course I had 
to investigate. Up stairs on a projecting 
board next to the ceiling, I found a Pewee’s 
nest with five eggs, 
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That “prolific sparrow” of one of your 
correspondents reminded me of a Phoebe 
that I thought was quite prolific ; still do 
not know as it was unusual. May 14 th, 

1881 , I took a set of five. May 21 st, (just 
one week) seeing the bird on the nest, I 
visited it and secured a second set of five. 

May 28 th, (just one week later) still seeing 
the birds around and on the nest again, 
visited it and found a set of four. I had 
not the heart to again rob her. 

_J f. Day Murphey, 

Jr., Cortland, N. Y. O.&O. VU1. Feb. 1863. p./J 
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XXIII. Remarks on the Generic Name Sayornis and 


on Sayornis phoebe. 


Sayornis , as composed of the name Say and ornis, may be 
either masculine or feminine, for we find both o' opvis and rj opvis. 
It might perhaps be urged that the addition of Thomas Say’s 
name makes the gender masculine, but holding that the author 
who first indicated the gender is entitled to settle the question, I 
contend that Sayornis is feminine. Bonaparte, when establish- 
ing the name (Coll. Delattre, 1854, P- 87 ; I can find no other or 
earlier reference) gave no clue, as he combined it with the spe- 
cific name nigricans , but Sclater who next adopted the term, in 
1855, indicated his preference by writing Sayornis ardosiaca 
(P. Z. S., 1855, p. 149)? and has consistently followed this course 
in all his later writings. 

As to the specific names of the North American species, I have 
to remark that Gmelin’s name Muscicapa pfusca cannot stand for 
the Pewee, as not less than two other authors, independent of 
each other, had disposed of that name for two other birds previ- 
ous to 1788. Nor can the same author’s Muscicapa atra be em- 
ployed, for a similar reason, as is apparent from the subjoined 
synonymy. The next name in order seems to be Latham’s 
M. phoebe , which will give us the name Sayornis phoebe , a very 
fortunate change, when change must be made ! 

The synonomy will stand thus: 

R- 3*5- Sayornis pheebe (Lathi). Phcebe ; Pewee. 

Muscicapa carolinensis fusca, Brisson, Orn. II, p. 367 (1760). 
Dusky Flycatcher. Pennant, Arct. Zool. II, p. 389 (1785). 

1788. — Muscicapa fusca Gmelin, S. N. I, p. 931 (based on Briss. l.c. ; 

nec Muller, 1776, qiue PI. Enl. 5.68 fig. 2; nec Boddaert, 
1783, quae PL Enl. 574 fig. 1). 

1788. — Muscicapa atra Gmelin, S. N. I, p. 946 (based on Pennant, 
1. c. ; nec Muller, 1776, quae PI. Enl. 572 fig. 3). 

1790. — Muscicapa phoebe Latham, Ind. Orn. II, p. 489 (based on Pen- 
nant, 1. c.). 

1810. — Muscicapa nunciola Wilson, Am. Orn. II (p. 78, pi. xiii, fig. 4.). 


Auk, 2, Jan., 1886. p. s$~/ 


Large Set of Eggs of the Pewee. 

If I may be pardoned for mentioning some- 
thing about such a well-known bird I would 
like to speak of what I thought a remarkably 
large set of eggs. On May 4, 188S, I collected 
a Pliccbe’s ( Sayornis pheebe) nest containing 
ten ( 10) eggs. The nest was placed under a 
bridge and composed of the usual materials. 

I crossed this bridge several times every day 
during the time occupied in building the nest 
and depositing the eggs, and never observed 
but the one pair of birds. 

Incubation was slightly begun in some of the 
eggs. Mark 71. Mills. 

Macon, Mich. 

[The largest set of this bird’s eggs that I 
know of was seven, and these were found in 
Chester Co., Pa. — .T. P. TV.] 
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I have quite a number of j 
Phoebe birds nests having eggs speckled 

with red. W.l3. ?■ 

O.&Q. VIII. July. 1883. p. fi~. 
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Gape Cod, Q-.S, Miller, Jr, 

Sayornis saya. — On September 30, 1889, I killed an adult male of this 
western species, near one of the High Land farmhouses. It was after 
sunset when the bird was first seen, and several times during the rather 
long chase that he gave me I nearly lost him in the darkness. Late 
though it was, he was busily engaged in catching insects, which he invaria- 
bly did by flying directly upward. The only way in which I can explain 
this peculiar action is by supposing that in the fast failing light, insects 
were most easily seen when outlined against the sky. His flight, and in 
fact all of his motions, seemed strong and active, and did not in the least 
suggest fatigue. So far as I could tell he was perfectly silent; but as 
there was a high south wind blowing at the time, some slight note 
might easily have passed unnoticed. Upon dissection the bird proved to 
be in good condition, fat, and apparently uninjured in any way, except- 
ing that the right scapula had, at some previous time, been fractured 
near its distal end. This injury was, however, so perfectly recovered 
from, that it could have caused the bird no inconvenience whatever. The 
testes were as well, if not better, developed than is usual in autumnal 
birds. The stomach was well filled, chiefly with Di-ptera , but the heads 
of a few ants were noticed among the other contents. 

It is unnecessary to say that this is the first record of the capture 
of this species in New England.^®^* "VII, July, 1890 , p, ZIXff- 
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Nomenclature of North American 
Birds, Elliott Couest 

... 0. - • . • a ■* . 

250. Sayornis sayi (Bp.) Bd. I see neither reason nor precedent for 
naming a species after a person in the way Bonaparte did in this case, — 
making an adjective out of the person’s name, yet without any adjectival 
termination. Sayus or snius would be a Latinization of Mr. Say’s name, 
as a substantive, and its genitive would be sayi or sail. If we wish to use 
an adjectival form, it should be sayana or saiana. 

There is a good deal to be said about this matter of Latinizing proper 
names and getting at a satisfactory genitive case. For. example, it is the 
rule to simply add -us, genitive -i, when the name ends with a consonant ; 
as, bairdi, cassini. When the word ends with a vowel, the rule is to change 
that vowel into i and add -us ; as, lawrencii, bonapartii. But y is both 
vowel and consonant. It is true we have the custom of raii, derbianus, 
from Ray and Lord Derby ; and this would give us sail, or saiana, in the 
present case. But it seems better to treat the final y as consonantal ; 
suclcleyi seems more sensible than suekleii. 

Some curious cases come up occasionally. Would Mr. Ridgway, for 
example, recognize himself in ridgwaii or ridgvaii ? What is the genitive 
of Boie’s name in Latin? According to the first rule above mentioned it 
would be Boiii ! And how 1 about a name already Latin in form, — that 
is, are we to write blasii, or blasiusi, — xanti, or xantusi ? 

Bull. N. O.O, 5, April, 1880, R »99 


Say’s Flycatcher, ( Sayornis sayi.) This 
bird is not much seen except by those in- 
terested in bird life. It is a rather solitary 
species, generally seen about old walls, 
fields and fences. In all my observations 
I have never seen one frequenting wood- 
land. Say’s Flycatcher is one of our early 
arrivals in the spring, appearing about the 
10th of April. It, has a very mournful 
note, which it utters at intervals through- 
out the day. I have seen them eject pol- 
in' lets from their throats in the same man- 
ner as do the owls. I have never found it 
breeding before the past season, when a 
single nest was found on a beam of an old 
rebuilding near the city. I had seen a bird 
^ un the vicinity a few days before and mis- 
trusted that there was a nest near the 
place. On the 17th of June, I sallied forth 
and after about an hour’s watching dis- 
covered the nest in the place mentioned. 
The nest was flattened on one side where 
it came in contact with the side of the 
building, otherwise it was in the shape of 
a sugar-loaf, with a cavity in the top for 
the eggs. The body of the nest was com- 
posed of grass-roots, thread and bits of 
hemp, the inside of cotton-wood feathers, 
the outside skin of grasses and a few 
horse hairs. Outside measurements — long 
diam. 7 ins., short diam. 4 ins., height 2-J 
ins. Inside measurements — diam. ins., 

depth If ins. 

The eggs were five in number, pure 
white. Incubation f. Both birds took 
part in incubation. — H. G. Smith, Jr., 

.Denver, Col<gatffo t IX. Oct. 1884. p./ if 

Field Notes on Some Birds of 
Colorado. 


BY CHARLES F. MORRISON, FORT LEWIS, COL. 


Say’s Pewee ( Sayornis sayi). Said to be com- 
mon but I have seen but few specimens ; do not 
believe it common here; it is more a prairie 
bird, found it common in western Nebraska, 
near Sidney; breeding abundantly in the 
ravines which cut through the prairie. The 
nest was always placed on the side of a snug 
cliff or on top of a small projection, much like 
Sayornis fuscus , but perhaps more lightly put j 
together. Egg similar but larger ; a set of j 
these before me measure .81 x . 64 ; ,86x.64; .791 
x .63 ; more inclined to a cream tint than/»sc«s, I 
which disappears if left exposed to the light for I 
any length of time. I am told that it nests up- 
on beams in old barns, which would not be sur- 
prising ; a fact hat: brings it much fuscus in its 
general habits. Said to arrive in Colorado early 
in April. 

O.&O. XII. Mar. 1887, 




Mr. Bryant also relates the finding of a nest 
of Say’s Pewee. ( Sayornis sayi ) built in a de- 
serted Bank Swallow’s burrow, 


O.& O. XII. Sept. 188? p. 145 
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Penobscot Ps.-jr, Maine. 
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Birds of Upper St. John, 
Bate&eider. 


62. Coijtopui borealis (Swains.) Bd. Olive-sided Flycatcher.— 
Common in the woods at Grand Falls. This species was rather common 
at Fort Fairfield. We usually saw them perched on the tops of tall dead 
trees in clearings. They were rather shy. 

Bull, 2J, O.O, 7, July, 1882. p, 149 
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154. Contopus borealis. — June 6. $. /$g 3 

Bull. N, 0.0. S.Oot. 188S. p, X^H. 



Olive-sided Flycatcher. | 

O.&O. XI, Mar . 188Q. p. W. 
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Pa^ji / /< dc*~tL , 

CLaaJI^ * * ty fo^,, 1 9 0 yy 

169 Nuttallornis borealis. Olive-sided Flycatcher. Raie spiing 
migrant, May 18 to June 3; earliest May 10, 1900 (J. Hughes Samuel); 
one was’ shot on August 9, 1899, by Mr. John Bunker. 


SammwBds. Restigouche Valley N. B 
July, ’88. J. Brittain and P.Cox, Jr. 


Contopus borealis. Olive-sided Flycatcher. — Common. 

Auk, VI. April, 1889. p .117 


Allen, Summer Birds Bras d’Or Region 
Contopus borealis. — Quite common. 

Auk, 8, April, 189L p. 165 


Dwight, Summer Birds of 
Prince BdWrard Island. 

Contopus borealis. Olive-sided Flycatcher.. — One specimen was 
observed at Souris. Prof. Earle was familiar with it. 

Auk X, Jan, 1893. p. &.?, 


& yQj. CoA&Jd: /ci^, 

/ C,fiUUX CUJl xx / \fj , 9 0 ?f A ro 




27. Nuttallornis borealis. Olive-sided Flycatcher. — One speci- 
men was secured August 8. A few single individuals were met with 
previous to this date. 
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Rye Beach, N.H. 1872. 


CL U^cJa. 

r usU£ vu+x:. 


. — - S LL^j J^C , y 


Bds. Obs. at Franconia and Bethlehem 
N.H. July-August, 1874. Wrlfesee.; 

J. a. alXe+tS- 

12. Contopus borealis. Rather common. 

Auk, V. April, 1888. p.154 


Bds. Obs. in Franconia, N.H. June 11-21 
’86, and June4-Aug. 1,’87. W. Faxon 


iS. Contopus borealis. Olive-sided Flycatcher.— R ather rare. 

Auk, V. April, 1888. p.151 
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A Single^ heard in an extensive spruce and larch 
swamp in Ashburnbam a few hundred yards from the western base of 
Mt Watat ic. w e did not get a sight at this bird, but heard it ev- 
ery time that we visited the place. No other individuals were de- 
tected in the surrounding region although we searched for them 


carefully everywhere. 
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Notes on Birds of Winchendon, Mass. 

William Brewster. 

Contopus borealis.— June 26, 1887, we found two pairs of Olive-sided 
Flycatchers in an extensive sphagnum swamp, and after a short search 
discovered one of their nests near the top of a rather tall black spruce. 
The female was sitting on three nearly fresh eggs. In 1888 I did not 
revisit this swamp, but Mr. Bailey passed it a few days before my arrival 
and heard the Flycatchers calling. We did not find the species else- 
where. 

Auk, V, Oct,, 1888. p. 390 


nfwiSr/ 011 ?? 8 Breeding- Season 
nr. A inchendon, Mass. Wm. Brewster 


24. Contopus borealis.* || 

Auk, V, Oct,, 1888. p.389 


Bds. Oba. near Gr*ylock Mt. Berkshire 
Oo. Maas, juue 28- July 10. W. Faxon 


16. Contopus borealis. Olive-sided Flycatcher. -Not rare on the 
mountain sides. Most often found where the timber has been partly cut 


Auk, fl. April, 1889. p .100 



General Notes. 


Country B Mass° f 20 Ifmaiata. 

!7- Contopus borealis. Olive-sided Flycatcher. — A nest with 
young found in Hinsdale, June 30, 1893. 


Auk XII, Jan, 1895 p. 88 
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Wareham, Mass. C <rnSEr ^ . 

This year I made a point of hunting for Olive-sided Flycatcher 
nests o I found about 20 pair of birds breeding and took 5 nests 
with eggs. I found a good many with young. 

The sets I tools; , I left long enough every time, to be sure 
they had laid their full complement. Three had three eggs apiece 
and two had only one egg. I found several nests with one, two and 
three young birds in them. 

From the I5th to the 25th of June is the time for the Olive- 
sided Flycatcher's nests. 


Outram Bangs (letter August 7, 1892) 


Some Birds of L«-wis Co, N. Y, 
C.Hart M«rriatu 

, C me/ rzty t*>i 

Contopus borealis, ^ ^- 1 *— «/ 

Bull. N.O.C. 3, April, 1878. p. 53 






Contopus borealis. —In September, 1877, I shot an Olive-sided 
Flycatcher in my yard at Fort Hamilton. It is the only record of this 
species for Long Island. ^ f /3-E*i** , 5^ , ?-3 . 

Bull N.0.0. 5, Jan,, 1880, p. ^ . 


o* 


2. Contopus borealis, Be?. Olive-sided Flycatcher. — I shota 
male at Flushing, L. I., on May 24, 1872. 

/&rtr-£sisf ^mo OX-wC^- - 

Bull, N.O.C. 5, April, 1880, p, til 


Birda of the Adirondack Region. 
O.H.Merriajxt. 


93. Contopus borealis (Sivainson) Baird. Olive-sided Flycatcher. 
-Common summer resident, breeding about the middle of June. 

Bull, N.O.C. e.Oct, 1881 , P .231 


Bird Notes from Long Island, N.Y. 
William Butcher. 


to. Contopus borealis. Olive-sided ' Flycatcher n • 
ntght of August i 9 , 188S; an individua! of this sjec "esstrudT JiTT, h 
Light and was sent to me by Mr John C m- n v 16 anc 
with forty-two other birds o var ous k nd ' JT ’ ** ^ Keepei ’ 
with rain and fog. This make he th H W6St > ***“ 

Long is, and, the°prior re”^^ ~ ^ 

and Mr. DeL. Berier f • y ^ ' 1 - Lawrence* 

has seen this F ly catcher on Long Island hut has neve^l™ ^ 

* Forest and Stream, Vol. X, p. 235. 

t Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, Vol’. V, p. 46. The specimen recorded by Mr N T I 
rencem 'Forest and Stream' was subsequently recorded bv Mr l u \ 
jn Bull. Nutt. Ornith. Club, Vol. V, p. 116. 7 by M Robert Lawrence 

Auk. fl. April, 1889. p. /ij. 


Butcher, Rare Long Island Birds. 

Contopus borealis. Olive-sided Flycatcher. — There is but one 
specimen of this species in the collection ; it was presented by Mr. John 
D. Hicks, who procured it 3 number of years since near his home in Old 
Westbury, Queens Co. He informs me that it is the only one he recol- 
lects ever having seen. 

Auk X. July, 1893 p 276. 


Auk, XIV, Jan., 1897, jm». ??-/ °° ■ 


Records of Two Birds rare on Long Island, NT Y. — Contopus borealis. — 

Giraud in his ‘ Birds of Long Island ’ makes no record of this species. Mr. 
William Dutcher in ‘The Auk’ (Vol. VI, p. 137), records the capture of 
the third specimen taken on Long Island (Aug. 11, 18SS), two previous 
records having been made : one by Mr. N. T. Lawrence in ‘ Forest and 
Stream,’ Vol. X, p. 235, and the other by Mr. DeL. Berier in ‘Bull. Nutt. 
Orn. Club,’ Vol. V, p. 46. A single specimen of C. borealis from Long 
Island is contained in the collection of the Long Island Historical Society. 

This specimen was likewise recorded in ‘The Auk’ (Vol. X, p. 276), by 
Mr. Wm. Dutcher. I take pleasure in recording two additional speci- 
mens. Looking for fall migrants in the Parkville woods — now a part of 
Brooklyn — my attention was attracted by three or four birds, all ap- 
parently of the same species and evidently Flycatchers, in the tops of a 
scattered group of lofty old trees whose upper branches were dead and 
leafless. It at once occurred to me that these might be Olive-sided Fly- 
catchers, though the extreme rarity of captures on Long Island was dis- 
couraging to the probability of a whole family presenting itself there at 
one time. In striking contrast to the familiar Kingbird, these birds were 
extremely shy. The least fearful of them was secured after some diffi- 
culty and proved to be a male Olive-sided Flycatcher of the year (date of 
capture, Aug. 29, 1896). September 1, three days later, in the same woods, 
a second specimen was taken. This bird was perched among the branches 
of a large tree which was in full foliage. This specimen was apparently 
alone, and exhibited none of the shyness which had made the previous 
capture difficult. This bird is also a male of the year, but measures longer 


by one half inch than the first. C. 8r« t ' st i n , y n 



Contopus borealis. The Olive-sided Flycatchers were seen in limited 
numbers in the early autumn of 1896 in Brooklyn (Auk, XIV, p. 99). 
They have been observed since in both 1897 and 1898, single specimens 
having been secured on the following dates : September 25, 1897, an 
immature female, and August 27, 1898, an adult male. It should be 
considered, I think, a regular and not uncommon autumn migrant for 


Long Island. Auk, XVI, April, 1899, T 3, 





A Rare Record tor r, 

fine specimen of the Oh 
Island, N. Y. It was a 
tall dead tree in a wool 
not far from this loca 
early date. It is the fir 
rare record for Long 
Heights , N. Y. 



Contopus borealis. An additional record for the Olive-sided Flycatcher, 
rather later than any of the four specimens which I have previously re- 
corded (Auk, XIV, p. 99, and Auk, XVI, p. 192), is one taken at Jamaica 
South, Sept. 26, 1900. This specimen is now in the collection of the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. 


Ank, XIX, April., 1902, p . ' V 6 7 


Notes from Western New York. 
Maurice C . Blake, Han over , IT. H. 


Nuttallornis borealis . — I recorded a single bird near Mertensia on May 
17 and one on May 19 , 1906 , in the same locality. These are the second 
and third Ontario County records. 


Auk, 24, Apr., 1907, p. 2.2-Y- 


•esoriptions of First Plumagre of Cer- 
tain North Am, Bbs, Win. Brewster, 


84. Contopus borealis. 

First plumage : male. Above olivaceous-plumbeous, darkest upon tbe 
crown ; wing-bands ferruginous ; secondaries edged with, pale fulvous. 
Sides of throat, breast, and body dark plumbeous, with a brownish tinge ; 
central line from base of bill to crissum — partly interrupted upon the 
breast by the encroachment oi the darker color of the sides strong 
creamy-buff. Lower mandible black, with a limited area of brownish- 
orange at the base. From a specimen in my collection shot at Eye 
Beach, N. H., July 24, 1872. Autumnal specimens in my collection 
have the lower mandible black, the under parts much more strongly 
tinged with yellow than the adult, and the wing-coverts faintly tipped 
with ferruginous. 

Pull. N. O.O. 3. Oct., 1878, p. / 77 - 
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84. Contopus borealis. 

First plumage : male. Above olivaceous-plumbeous, darkest upon tbe 
crown ; wing-bands ferruginous ; secondaries edged with pale fulvous. 
Sides of throat, breast, and body dark plumbeous, with a brownish tinge ; 
central line from base of bill to crissum — partly interrupted upon the 
breast by the encroachment of the darker color of the sides strong 
creamy-buff. Lower mandible black, with a limited area of brownish- 
orange at the base. Prom a specimen in my collection shot at Rye 
Beach, N. H., July 24, 1872. Autumnal specimens in my collection 
have the lower mandible black, the under parts much more strongly 
tinged with yellow than the adult, and the wing-coverts faintly tipped 
with ferruginous. 

Pua N.O.O. 3. Oct., 1878, p. / n . 


Olive-sided Flycatcher. 


A bird by no means common in this lo- 
| cality, arriving from the 10th to 20th of 
May. Having observed a pair of them fre- 
quenting a large and isolated orchard, I 
was confident of finding their nest ; but 
careful and repeated search failed to reveal 
it. Leaving the orchard June 16tli, 1882, 
and entering a piece of young growth 
among which were a few large hemlock 
trees, I suddenly noticed one of them 
(probably the male) flying toward me. It 
was very much annoyed by my presence 


and was constantly flying toward me and 
snapping its bill. Here was new light. 
As the bird would frequently fly to the top 
of a particular hemlock and then dart back 
toward me, I began to feel sure of finding 
its nest. I retreated a short distance and 
watched the movements of my new ac- 
quaintance, who perched upon the top of 
the tree, seemingly to act as guard. A 
striped squirrel ventured part way up the 
tree, but when spied by the bird was in- 
stantly driven down. After carefully 
searching the tree for two hours, I noticed 
something near the top which I thought 
must be the long-sought nest. Upon 
striking the tree with my axe I had the 
satisfaction of seeing a bird fly away and 
immediately return. A hard climb of 
sixty-five feet brought me to the nest. It 
was saddled upon a horizontal limb, six 
feet from the trunk, and was closely con- 
cealed by the small boughs. It was com- 
posed of moss, ( Usnea barbata,,) and dry 
hemlock twigs. These were interwoven 
into a loose, clumsy nest, the only lining 
being about a dozen pieces of fine, dry 
grass. I think this is the poorest piece of 
bird architecture that I have ever found, 
but the three fresh eggs which the nest 
contained were indeed beauties, their color 
being a delicate creamy-white, marked 
with large blotches and spots of brownish- 
red, lavender and lilac, and fine spatters of 
lilac. On one are a few black dots. Their 
dimensions are, 95x64, 92x64, 91x65, 
respectively. Both birds resented my 
presence with great courage, and while I 
was in the tree were constantly darting at 
me in a decidedly vicious manner, snapping 
their bills and uttering their loud notes 
with such vigor that a general commotion 
was raised among all the feathered tribe 
who were within hearing. 

A few weeks after finding this nest I 
found another, within a few rods of the 
first. This was also in a large hemlock 
tree. As it contained young, I allowed it 
to remain. It doubtless belonged to the 

Birds of Dead River Region, Me. F, K, O. 

64. Gontopus borealis , (Olive-sided Flycatcher). 
A not common summer visitor of the county, 
seemingly evenly distributed throughout all 
cleared portions. A nest was found in a sugar 
maple orchard at Stratton. Contrary to pub- 
lished descriptions I found the nest to be quite 
Prettily and substantially built of fine rootlets, 
twigs and hair. It was very shallow. The eggs 
were three in number, dull white, faintly spotted 
with lilac and brown. Another nest of similar 
construction, containing three eggs, was found by 
my companion, Dr. Northrup. This latter nest 
was placed in a walnut tree in the woods. 

O.&o. XI. Nov. 1886. p. 162 


same pair of birds that I robbed earlier in 
the season. In his Birds of New Eng- 
land, Samuels says of this bird : “ It has 

been found breeding in Vermont ; and Dr. 
Thompson, in his work on the birds of that 
State, gives a description of the nest and 
eggs. Three nests have been found in Mas- 
sachusetts within two years, two in West 
Roxbury and one in Dorchester. These 
were all built in forked twigs of apple trees 
in old, neglected orchards, facing to the 
southward, and were constructed of the 
same material that the Kingbird uses in its 
nest. In fact, they were almost exactly 
like the Kingbird’s nest, but were a little 
smaller.’’ 

Samuels’ description and my own ob- 
servation had led me to believe that it se- 
lected an apple tree in which to build its 
nest, but my experience of the past Sum- 
mer goes to convince me that it breeds 
more commonly than is usually supposed. 
— <7. 0. Tracy , 


ec. 15. 1882. p, I W-lte 


Nesting of Olive-sided Flycatcher. 
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June 25. To woods all day 
out to look for Olive-sided Flycatcher's 
nest, as I had located a pair of the birds 
on the 8th. After I got on the ground 


I started 

as* a m. 


I started in, and in just three hours I had * V 1 
the nest. (I always Hmo 1 ^°A’ “fe. 


s time myself to see liow, , 

long it takes.) It took me a long timei^ ‘ ° ^ 
to get at the $ and a longer time to locate 
the nest, for the simple reason that I was 
looking for it way up on the big high 
spiuces where I had found them last 
yeat, whereas this particular nest was up 
about 15 feet, out on the limb of a small 


black spruce situated in a swamp. I 
passed the nest oiSigfoing up the tree, and 
saw it on the way down. The nest is the 
finest I have ever taken, being a fine large 
one, well and compactly built, and is very 
deep, and is composed of limbs of black 
spruce and fir, and completely lined with 
long gray moss that hangs from the dead 
limbs. It held three beautiful eggs of a 
creamy white, spotted at larger end with 
a ring of chestnut, red and brown spots. 
The old birds kept flying about me while 
I was taking the nest, but I did not dis- 
tmb them, and trust that they mav build 
and lear their young in peace. 

June 27. Off to the woods this morn- 
ing ; was after another pair of the Qlive- 




s ided Flycatcher s that I had noticed about 
last week, but they had moved away, and 
were not to be found. I went over a good 
many miles of ground in search of others, 
but saw none. This species are rare and 
thei r nests hard to find in this vicinity. 


J uJ y 7. Out 


b f S - Ti ^ was found building on ,Sth 
£ my -friend Morse, of Sudbury, Mass 
and was examined by him on 25^ before 

Solh IS qT h ° me ’ but held no e g-°-s 

were badly incubated I concluded the^set 
I was complete. Set 


444. Olive-sided Flycatcher. By C. O. Tracy. Ibid., pp. 189, 190.— ~ 
Description of nest and eggs found at Taftsville, Vt. fT; ^ -Ji l 
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Nesting of Olive-sided Flycatcher. 


The above named, though not common, are 
yet regular visitors during the summer 
months, and are found frequenting the old 
clearings and open places in the country. 
They may be seen perched on the tiptop of 
some old rampike, tall spruces, or out on the 
end of a dead limb of some hardwood tree, and 
are easily distinguished from other birds by 
their upright position on the branches, and 
their peculiar cry of two, two, two, two, two, 
two, the last sound being sharper and longer 
drawn out than the first. When on the wing 
and darting after insects, from the top of one 
tree to the other, their flight is almost identi- 
cal with that of the cedar bird, and at a dis- 
tance, one very apt to be confounded with this 
latter species. 

Three different pairs of these Flycatchers 
came under my observation during the months 
o f June and .July last, hence follow in g remarks - 
The first nest I found was on 21st of June. 

I had watched the old birds prior to this for 
three different days, but failed to discover the 
nest. I had a pretty good idea about where it 
was situated, and this time getting under 
cover I kept my eyes on the birds. Pretty 
soon the $ darted off towards some tall black 
spruces, and failing to reappear I walked up, 
and taking a position where I could command 
the different trees I discharged one barrel of 
my gun, when out she darted from near the 
top of a tall black spruce over to my right. 
Going over I walked round and round the tree, 
searching closely the branches overhead, and 
shortly spotted what X took to be the nest 
placed way out on one of the limbs and about 
fifty feet up from where I stood. I started up 
the tree, and after getting up about half way 
took another look at what 1 supposed to be 
the nest, and examining it carefully came to 
the conclusion that it was an old last year’s, so 
slid down the tree, got under cover again and 
waited for the ? to show up, ruminating 
meanwhile on the uncertainties of this life and 
the finding of Olive-sided Flycatchers’ nests in 
particular. In a little while the $> showed up, 
and shortly, much to my surprise, she lit on 
the limb close to my “last year’s nest,” and 
with a hop and a skip disappeared within. I 
dropped a few remarks, and straightway began 
to reascend the tree. Arriving on a level 
with the nest I found it was too far out on the 
branch to get at, and the limb not strong 
enough to carry me, so going above it I looked 
down and there I saw three beautiful white 
eggs, marked with red and brown spots laying 
in a very rough, flat kind of a nest. I then 
got down to the limb and, thinking things 
over, a grand idea for the rescue of the nest 
came with such a rush upon me that if I had 
not a firm grip upon the limb I verily believe 
that I should have been tumbled to the earth 
below. The “idea” that came so near ter- 
minating my brief existence upon this terres- 
trial globe was very simple. I should cut off 
the limb and lift it with the nest, in towards 
me. So at it I went, and just as I got the 
blessed limb about cut through it suddenly 
bent down and away went the three eggs out 
of the nest and scattered to the four winds 
(like the flour in the story of “Hard Times”). 
Gasping for air, and allowing the tears to fall 
unchecked, I caught myself by the back of the 
neck with one hand and with the other low- 
ered myself from limb to limb to the earth 
below, kicking myself as I went and praying 
at the same time. Arriving on the ground, I 


June 25. To woods all day. I started 
out to look for Olive-sided Flycatcher’ s Ww ' 
nest, as I had located a pair of the birds 
on the 8th. After I got on the ground ^ ° w ^ 
I started in, and in just three hours I had * V J‘ 
the nest. (I always time myself to see how ir,h , 
long it takes.) It took me a long timeir 3 '' 
to get at the ? and a longer time to locate 
the nest, for the simple reason that I was 
looking for it way up on the big high 
spruces where I had found them last 
year, whereas this particular nest was up 
about feet, out on the limb of a small 
black spiuce situated in a swamp. I 
passed the nest onDj^oing up the tree, and 
saw it on the way down. The nest is the 
finest I have ever taken, being a fine large 
one, well and compactly built, and is very 

gathered up my traps, and, walking over the ! P ose d of limbs of black 
dog, left for home, a sadder and a wiser man. rd completely lined with 
Next day, the 22d, on thinking the matter mt hangs from the dead 
over I came to the conclusion that I had acted hree beautiful of 

rather hastily, and determining to secure 6,6 

another nest I started out. After knocking >tted at lal ger end With 
about for some little time I spotted a bird b r ed and brown spots, 
perched up on top of an old dead tree, sitting t flying about me while 
up straight as an arrow, and every now and nest, but I did not dis- 
again getting off in good form his hearty cry Js( . that th bui]d 

of two, two, etc. Getting up closer I watched ^ J 

that bird from 3 o’clock in the afternoon r J oun g 111 P ea ce. 




until 6.30, and examined carefully every tall > the woods this morn- 
tree (spruce) in the vicinity, discharging at ther pair of the Qlive- 
intervals my gun, but failed to make the ? hat j had noticed ab^t 
show up. On the 23d I spent the day watching 

this particular bird, and this time the ? was ha d moved away, and 
on hand, but in spite of all my efforts and I went over a good 
knowing the nest must be close by I failed md in search of others, 
entirely to locate it, and wishing the birds a jg species are rare and 
fond adieu, retired. Ind ; n th ; s v j cinity> 

July 2d I started out again, and after walk- J 

ing for quite a while came across another 

“Olive-sided” occupying a dignified position s on to-day; took 

on the top of a tall spruce tree. After watch- - ^catcher, with two 

ing for some time and he confining his flight nd building on 18th 

to three trees in close proximity I concluded of Sudbury, Mass 

the abiding place of his better half was close j dm ’ ss ’’ 

by. Getting close to the trees I discharged $ 1 bef °re 

my gun, and was promptly rewarded by see- J* 1 JleJ d no eggs. • 

ing the £ come out from one of the trees to * y e days to complete 

my left. Going close to the tree and getting eggs, and as they 

under cover I waited for the $ to return, and [ concluded the set 

point out the way to her nest. In a short 

time she came back, and flying into the tree 

that I was watching disappeared in one of its 

branches. I then walked underneath the tree 

and gazing up began to scan the branches, but 

not being able to see the nest I stood out from 

the tree and discharged my gun again when 

away darted the ?, and this time showing the 

limb, and way out on the end of it the nest. 

Going up the tree I found on reaching the nest 
that it was placed on the end of a smaller 
branch that shot out from the main limb, and 
was even harder to get at than the one found 
June 21st, so going above the nest and looking 
down I saw that it held three eggs, but having 

no means of securing them, got down the tree 1 

and left, intending to return. 

July 3d found me once more underneath the 
tree with a tiny flannel dip net rigged on a 
good, long, light pole (a la Bishop style, Kent- 
ville), when, slinging my collecting box, full of 
cotton wool, over my shoulders and taking 
dip net in one hand, 1 proceeded carefully to 
mount th e tree, and going above the nest an(L 
working out on limbs, as far as I dared, I was I 
just able to reach the nest with the net, and 
carefully pushing it in the nest and underneath 
the eggs I had the satisfaction of seeing them 
disappear within, and in a few seconds they 
were in my possession and wrapped in the 
wool, and packed away in the collecting box. 

Then knocking the nest off with the net and 
dropping both to the ground, I was soon with 
them, right side up, and this time with my I 
eggs and nest safe and sound. Then shooting | 
the $. I left for home. 

The nest is a very crude and shallow affair 
| made of rootlets and twigs and lined very j 
slightly with a little long, gray moss. The 
nest measures 2)4 inches on the inside, 3)4 
inches outside, and 1)4 inches deep. The eggs 
are very pretty, having a yellowish-white 
ground with pale and dark reddish-brown 
spots. Both nests were built on black spruce 
j rees Harry Austen. 

Halifax,-*;. Svy ’ie'.i AlS- ) ‘f h /Y 3 - 
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Oberholser on the Genus Contopus. 
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A SYNOPSIS OF THE GENUS CONTOPUS AND ITS 

ALLIES. 

BY HARRY C. OBERHOLSER. 

A critical examination of the various species of the genera 
Contopus , Blacicus and Myinchanes reveals the fact that the limits 
of these groups are badly in need of readjustment. In the first 
place, Nuttallornis Ridgway, proposed in subgeneric sense for 
Cotitopus borealis} is, by reason of very pronounced characters, 
without doubt of generic rank. Blacicus , which at the present 
time is commonly held to be an Antillean type, must either be 
extended to include several South and Central American forms of 
Contopus , or be extinguished entirely. With such changes, 
however, the group admits of intelligible diagnosis, though 
Blacicus barbirostris Swainson must be removed to Myiarchus , 
where it certainly belongs. The two species currently considered 
to constitute the genus Myiochanes cannot structurally be distin- 
guished from Blacicus , and consequently should be included in the 
latter. 

The name Contopus Cabanis 1 2 3 is antedated by Contipus de 
Marseul, 8 proposed for a genus of Coleoptera. The derivation of 
these two words is identical, and they differ simply in the con- 
necting vowel ; so that according to our usage, as, for instance 
the rejection of Campylorhynchus on account of a prior Campyli- 
rhynchus , the term Contopus must be displaced. Syrichta Bona- 
parte 4 5 applies to the same group of birds, but is in turn pre- 
occupied, in Lepidoptera, by Syrichtus Boisduval. 6 As there 
appear to be no other synonyms, a new name is necessary for 


1 Man. N. Amer. Birds, 1887, 337. 

2 Journ. f. Orn., 1855, 479. 

3 Ann. Soc. Ent. de France, 1853, 543. 

4 Ann. Sci. Nat. sfer. 4, Zool. I, 1854, 133. 

5 leones, 1832-33, 230. 
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the group to which, in a restricted sense, Contopus is now 
applicable. 

Nuttallornis Ridgway. 

Nuttallornis Ridgway, Man. N. Amer. Birds, 1887, 337. 

Type, Tyrannus borealis Swainson. 

Chars, gen. — Resembling Horizopus, but tarsi shorter than middle 
toe with claw ; wing exceeding tail by about one-half the length of latter ; 
rictal bristles less developed (actually as well as comparatively shorter 
than in Horizopus viretis)-, first primary longer than the fourth. 

Geographic Distribution. — North America ^ south in winter through 
Central America and northwestern South America as far as Peru. 

Nuttallornis b orealis (Swainson). 

Tyrannus borealis Swainson, Fauna Bor.-Am. II, 1831, 141, pi. 35, 
Muscicapa inornata Nuttall, Man. N. Am. Birds, I, 1832, 282. 

Muscicapa cooperi Nuttall, Man. N. Am. Birds, I, 1832, 282. 

Contopus mesoleucus Sclater, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1859, 43. 

Geog. Dist. — The same as that of the genus. OmM, XVt.Oidr, j,),. 33 o- 33 U 
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Birds Of Upper St, John. 
B&tcheidar. 


63. Contopus virens {Linn.) Caban. Wood Pewee. — At Fort Fair- 
Grand FanT^ t0 1,6 n0t WnCOmm0n - 11 was not >"«* with, however, at 

Ball, N. 0, 0, 7, July, 1882, p.149 




E . D . W in tie, F all 1885 

ixpst. 19, Wood Pewee, 

O.&O. XI. Mar. 1886. p. <7V 


Ornithological Trip to St Bruno P o 
May 23, 1885. H. D. Wta«e, 


‘ Wood Pewee, scarce. 

O.&O. XI. May. 1886. p. Jl’ 


Summer Bds. Restigouche Valley, N.B. 
July, ’88. J. Brittain and P.Cox, Jr. 


Contopus virens. Wood Pewee?— 


bird. 


From its note thought to be this 


AMk., TL April, 1889 . p .117 


Dwight, Summer Birds of 
Prince Edward Island. 

Contopus virens. Wood Pewee. —Not common, though now and 
then met with in certain localities. 


Auk X, Jan, 1893, 


c,J4~JU*-. CUcA^xtyj^./fes* 

28. Contopus virens. Wood Pewee. — Although but few were ob- 
served, we heard them quite frequently. 

Cr^ f 8 cA_ o\ ^ 

(r-j ft/ L i . 

PoaX: H CLcaAa , 

c I aa~A i-x i v / ycftAA.., /Qu'i l ^*-.77 

170. Horizopus virens. Wood Pewee. — Summer resident, fairly 
common, April 3 to September 26; breeds (June 14, 1902, July 1, 1892). 


Z'V. 


do 


77 


r £r^*L^1 ■ Shelburne, N.H. Aug. 8-29-ia65.B.D. 

... - — ~ 1 V 0 

trv^±.- 7^'io ByeE«aoh,N.H.1872. 

4 a . /* ’ 0 • Rye Beach, N. H. July 23-241883. 


BirdsObsvd. -ear Holderness, N.H 
June 4-12, ’85, and4-ll, *86, W. Faxon 


17. Contopus virens. Wood Pewee. — Common. 

Auk, V. April, 1888, p.150 


Bds. Obs. in Franconia, N.H. June 11-21 
’86, and June4-Aug, 1, ’87, W. Faxon 




19. Contopus virens. Wood Pewee. — Not common. 

Ank, V. April, 1888. p.161 

Bds. Obs. at Franconia and^egl^em 

N.H. July- August, 1874 ‘ 

13. Contopus virens. Common. 

Auk, V. April, 1888 . p.154 


BtTdB Oka. 4 irl xs83. a EbH* A^ en 

Contopus virens.-Very common. 

Auk, VI* Jan. . lB89.p. 77 


Contopus virens. — Quite common. 

- Auk, VI. J&a. . 188».».7S 


Birds of Hillsboro Oo. N.H. June 27, '92 
Arthur M. Farmer, Amoekeag, N.H* 

Wood Pewee, one individual. 

O.AO Vol.17, Sept. 1892 p.l3Q 
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Breezy Point, Warren, N.H. 
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Breezy Point, Warren, N.H, 
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Summer Bds.Mt. Mansfield, Vfc, 

22. Contopus virens. Wood Pewee. — A few were heard ifi the valley 
at the base of the mountain, and others at about 2000 feet. 

Auk, XVIII, Oct., 13 : 1, P'.JV/ 


by Arthur H. Howell, 





72 lx., /C E. Maes. 1885. 

Mass. ( near Concord ). 

188 / . 
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«J 3 Zc^L 4 ^# 

W. Middlesex Co. Mass. 

June 25 - 30 , 1889 . 




A single bird seen in an orchard at West Tonwsend, and 

( i » ./ // ’ l4 \ ? I . J //. v ‘j t.. l t W i . l/ b 7V , 


another heard in pine woodsnear Ashby ,^were the only individuals 
of this species met with anywhere in this region. Their 
apparent absence was the more remarkable from the fact that 
the country abounded in just such woods as they are addicted to, 
namely, large tracts of heavy oak, chestnut and pine timber. 


sV 



iTvU/v^ 


Fall Migration, Bristol County, Mass. 
1885. Charles H. Andros. 






Sept. 8; 'the last Wood Pewee, ( Contopus 
virens), was seen to-day on an old oak stub. 




O.&O. XI. Jan .1888. p. / 


Birds of Bristol County, Mass. 

F. W. Andros. 




Contopus virens (Linn.), Wood Pewee. Sum- 
mer resident, common. Breeds. 

O.&O.'XII. Sept. 1887 p.l 


Birds Known to Pass Breeding Season 
nr, Winchendon, Mass. Wm. Brewster 


25. CorfTftjpv* virens. 



Auk, V, Oct,, 1888. p.389 



Bds. Obs. near Sheffield, Berkshire 
Oy, Mas*. June 17-26, ’88. W. Paxon 


18. Contopus virens. Wood Pewee. — A bundant. 

Auk.vi.j**., iaee.p.44 


BdB. Obs. near Grayloc - Mv Berkshire 
O*. Mass. June 28 - j u.y 16. W, Faxon 


17. Contopus virens. Wood Pewee. — C ommon. A few were found 
on Graylock at an altitude of 2800 feet. 


Aok, Yl. April, 1889. p.lOO 





Connecticut, June, 1803, 
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Birds of the Adirondack Region. 
C.H.Merriaxn. 


94- Contopns Virens {Linn.) Cabanh. Wood Pewee— T olerably 
common summer resident. 1 


BniL N, O.O. O, Oct, 1881, p. 231 








Albinism and Melanism in North 
American Bird*. Ruthven Deane. 

In a letter from Mr. Charles E. Aiken, this gentleman states that 
his friend, Mr. C. N. Holden of Chicago, 111., has a perfect albino 
Wood Pewee. ' 

Bull N. O.O. 4, Jan., 1879, p.20 


Variation in Size in the Wood Pewee.— The Wood Pewee ( Horizogus 
Virens) throughout the whole breadth of its breeding range, from Florida 
to Newfoundland, shows a nice gradation in size from large examples in 
the south, to small examples in the north. This fact seems worthy of com- 
ment as the northern examples of a species are generally characterized by 
being larger. The greater size of the southern bird has heretofore been 
commented upon by Mr. C. J. Maynard [in verbis ). The birds from the 
north average, Males. : Wing, 3.30 — 5 tarsus, .52 ; bill (from nostril to tip), 
.38 — ; width of bill (at nostrils), .26+. Extremes: Wing, 3.18 to 3.42; 
tarsus, .46 to .54; bill, .30 to .43; bill (wd.), .25 to. 29. Females-. Wing, 
3.15; tarsus, .49+ ; bill, .38+; bill (wd.), 25+. Extremes: Wing, 3.nto 
3.18; tarsus, .45 to .53; bill, .36 — to .40; bill (wd.), .24 to .27 • Those 
from the South (arbitrary dividing line, Lat. 42 0 ), Males : Wing, 341+ ; 
tarsus, .53+ ; bill, .40— ; bill (wd.), .28+. Extremes : Wing, 3.30 to 3.55 ; 
tarsus, .51 to 57; bill, .39 to .43 ; bill (wd.), .27 to .32. Females-. Wing, 
3.17+ ; tarsus, .52+ ; bill, .38+ ; bill (wd.), .27+. Extremes : Wing, 3.08 to 
3.45; tarsus, .50 to .58; bill, .37 to .40; bill (wd.), .25 to .29. These meas- 
urements were taken from a series of thirty-two specimens. 

It is also interesting to note that both the figures by Catesbyand Abbot 
{Auk, XIII, p. 104), show the pronounced hook and larger size of the south- 
ern bird’s bill. For the use of specimens my thanks are due to Drs. Walter 
Faxon and C. W. Richmond, Messrs. Witmer Stone, William Brewster, H. 
B Bigelow, and others. — Reginald Hbber Howe, Jr., Long-uiood, Mass. 

Auk, XVIII, April., 1901, p\ 
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The Singing of Birds. E.P.Biokneli. 


Contopus virens. Wood Pewee. 


When it first comes the Wood Pewee seems to be a little shy 
of using its voice. Perhaps, with its solitary disposition, it is 
not at ease amid the confusion and medley of the migrations. At 
all events it puts off its coming till much of this is over with ; and 
in the summer it is most voiceful in the early morning and in the 
evening when it can have the woods all to itself. Often it 
may be heard repeating its plaintive, inquiring call when the 
woods are quite dark, eifjier before the sun has risen or after it 
has set. 

In late July or early August its voice shows evidences of decline, 
and gradually the species goes out of song. In some seasons 
singing may continue with tolerable constancy through most of 
August, but it is never general in September, although occasional 
songs are to be heard up to the time of the bird’s departure. The 
latest songs are often stronger than those of several weeks previous. 
Dates of last songs for ten years are from August 28 and Septem- 
ber 2 to September 19 and 24. 

When singing is at its weakest, the song may be reduced to a 
single low note, suggestive of a low note of the Yellow-bellied 
Flycatcher. 


Auk, 2, July. 1885. p. - . 
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Contopus virens. Wood Pewee. 


When it first comes the Wood Pewee seems to be a little shy 
of using its voice. Perhaps, with its solitary disposition, it is 
not at ease amid the confusion and medley of the migrations. At 
all events it puts off its coming till much of this is over with ; and 
in the summer it is most voiceful in the early morning and in the 
evening when it can have the woods all to itself. Often it 
may be heard repeating its plaintive, inquiring call when the 
woods are quite dark, either before the sun has risen or after it 
has set. 

In late July or early August its voice shows evidences of decline, 
and gradually the species goes out of song. In some seasons 
singing may continue with tolerable constancy through most of 
August, but it is never general in September, although occasional 
songs are to be heard up to the time of the bird’s departure. The 
latest songs are often stronger than those of several weeks previous. 
Dates of last songs for ten years are from August 28 and Septem- 
ber 2 to September 19 and 24. 

When singing is at its weakest, the song may be reduced to a 
single low note, suggestive of a low note of the Yellow-bellied 
Flycatcher. 


THE RHYTHMICAL SONG OF THE WOOD PEWEE. 

BY HENRY OLDYS. 

1 he usual phrases of the Wood Pewee are well known. The 
bird sings so persistently through the summer, when most birds 
are silent, that its melancholy rising and falling tones are familiar 
to all that frequent the woods during the milder season. But that 
these detached phrases are combined into a rhythmical song, 
uttered during the twilight hours of morning and evening, is a 
fact that seems generally to have escaped observation. 

I first heard this interesting utterance in 1894, and not again. 


1st theme. 



P 


2d, or answering theme. 



a 


1st theme repeated. t ' ie ™ e repeated (in 

character)^ 
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a that ends the second line does not satisfy the musical sense, 
but leaves the listener in suspense, with the expectation of more 
to follow ; but the note marked b at the end of the fourth line is 
the keynote, and is completely satisfying ; there may be more to 
the song, as in the case of the example quoted, but it is not 
necessary that there should be. The effect is as though a semi- 
colon, a colon, a semicolon, and a period were placed at the ends 
of the respective lines. 


1 Harper’s Magazine, August, 1902, pp. 477-478. 
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An Interval Between the Laying of 
Eggs, etc. 

Some time ago I read an article by Mi. 
McLaughlin in the 0. & 0. to the effect that 
when a bird only laid two eggs to the set she 
didn’t lay thorn on consecutive days, hut 
dropped a day between laying the first and 
second eggs. I have only had occasion to test 
the accuracy of his statement once, and that 
was a Whip-poor-will in 1888, and she missed a 
day exactly as he stated. Now all this is 
merely introductory to a theory of my own, 
viz., that when the Acadian Flycatcher and 
Wood Pewee lay three eggs to the set they are 
at least four days in so doing, and I hereby 
present my facts. 

May 29, 1889, 1 observed an Acadian’s nest 
with two eggs in it. May 30th, still two -eggs. 
May 31st, took set of three from the nest. 
June 1st, I observed two Acadians’ nests with 
one egg each. June 3d, both nests contained 
only two eggs. June 5th, took a set of three 
from each nest. June 6tli, Wood Pewee’ s nest 
(two eggs observed). June 7th, still only two 
eggs. June 8th, three eggs in nest. 

The evidence, 1 must confess, is rather slim, 
but it all points one way, and I mean to work 
up the matter this year. Last year 1 did not 
appreciate the fact u nt il May 30th, and so did 
j not then have much opportunity of testing my 
I theory. 

Ol-^o. J3. m*~f, i M6, \>' oc, • 
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Nesting of the Wood Pewee in Nova 
Scotia. 


A POINT ON SHELL MAKKINGS. 

While at my homo in Kentville, N. S., an 
exquisitely marked set of eggs of the Wood 
Pewee (Contopus wens) A. O. U. 461, found 
their way into my collecting box. The neatly 
constructed shallow nest, composed of veg- 
etable down and fine tree moss, the whole 
completely covered with lichen, (which made 
it hard to distinguish from a knot while 
standing on the ground), was built on top of a 
forked branch of a large dead spruce limb, five 
feet from the trunk of the tree, and fifteen 
feet from the grouud, to the edge of a spruce 
wood. The eggs were two in number, of a palo 
buff ground color, having a faint pinkish 
tinge. A series of fine spots and irregular 
blotches of browns, shading from pale red- 
brown to rich chocolate, and lavenders from 
light to dark, circle the large end. One 
thing particularly noticeable in some of the 
lavender markings is the appearance of being 
put on over some other shade, a reddish tinge 
showing through in the centre. This led me 
to try an experiment. First using a piece of 
white silk dipped in water, I tried to remove 
the lavender; a little rubbing made it appear 
rather darker. Not satisfied, I then took my 
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Contopus virens. Wood Pewee. — This is one of the rare birds here, 

AUK, VII, Oot, but a few pairs rear theirvoung on the island. On the mainland they are 
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An Interval Between the Laying of 
Eggs, etc. 
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Some time ago I read an article by Mi. 
McLaughlin in the O. & O. to the effect that 
when a bird only laid two eggs to the set she 
didn’t lay them on consecutive days, 
dropped a day between laying the first 
second eggs. I have only had occasion to test 
the accuracy of his statement once, and that 
was a Whip-poor-will in 188S, and she missed a 
day exactly as he stated. Now all this is 
merely introductory to a theory of my own, 
viz., that when the Acadian Flycatcher and 
Wood Pewee lay three eggs to the set they are 
at least four days in so doing, and I hereby 
present my facts. 

May 29, 1889, I observed an Acadian’s nest 
with two eggs- in it. May 30th, still two eggs. 
May Slst, took set of three from the nest. 
June 1st, I observed two Acadians’ nests with 
one egg each. June 3d, both nests contained 
only two eggs. June 5th, took a set of three 
from each nest. June 6tli, Wood Pewee’ s nest 
(two eggs observed). June 7th, still only two 
eggs. June 8th, three eggs in nest. 

The evidence, X must confess, is rather slim, 
but it all points one way, and I mean to work 
up the matter this year. Last year I did not 
appreciate the fact until May 30th, and .so_did 


Nesting of the Wood Pewee in Nova 
Scotia. 


A POINT ON SHELL MARKINGS. 

While at my home in Kentville, N. S., an 
exquisitely marked set of eggs of the Wood 
Pewee ( Contopus virens) A. O. U. 461, found 
their way into my collecting box. The neatly 
constructed shallow nest, composed of veg- 
etable down and fine tree moss, the whole 
completely covered with lichen, (which made 
it hard to distinguish from a knot while 
standing on the ground), was built on top of a 
forked branch of a large dead spruce limb, five 
feet from the trunk of the tree, and fifteen 
feet from the grouud, to the edge of a spruce 
wood. The eggs were two in number, of a pale 
buff ground color, having a faint pinkish 
tinge. A series of fine spots and irregular 
blotches of browns, shading from pale red- 
brown to rich chocolate, and lavenders from 
light to dark, circle the large end. One 
thing particularly noticeable in some of the 
lavender markings is the appearance of being 
put on over some other shade, a reddish tinge 

showing through in the centre. This led me 
to try an experiment. First using a piece of 
white silk dipped in water, I tried to remove 
the lavender; a little rubbing made it appear 
rather darker. Not satisfied, I then took my 

nof 1 then have much opportunity of testify sharpest scalpel and carefully cut off the 

marking. Every shave, as fine as it was, 


theory. 
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as line as 

made the lavender blotch darker, until I 
finally cut down to a dark reddish-brown with 
a very dark brown spot in the centre. Still ; 
continuing the scrape, my brown began to 
lighten up. Thinking it about time to let up 
scraping, if I wanted any shell left, X laid down 
the scrapel and put the egg back into the box, 
scraped spot up, which was a plain lavender 
when I started to scrape, but now it had a dark 
brown centre with a light brown circle around 
it which was in turn enclosed with a lavender 
circle; then came the buff ground color. Tak- 
ing the other egg and treating it in a similar 
manner the same result was obtained. Some 


'Pickens Oo. 

So. Carolina. 


27. Contopus virens. Wood Pewee. — C onspicuously common ev of the lavender spots do not have brown under 


where in the woods 


S. Carolina. Loomis. Auk, Vll. Jan. 189 


Contopus virens. Wood Pewee. — This is one of the rare birds 
ABK, VII, Oot, but a few pairs rear theiryoung on the island. On the mainland th 
1890, £>. 328 common. Seven ICIe Beaoh, N, J. C. S,Shiek, 


784. Wood Notes and Nest Hunting. By Horace Lunt. Ibid., pp. 
155-160. — Pleasantly written notes about, chiefly, the Wood Pewee and 
Ovenbird. Aim er. Naturalist, XVXX2 



them. 

Has it ever been proved beyond doubt how 
the Wood Pewee and Hummingbirds attach 
the lichen so tightly to their nests? I am 
aware that some argue that it is wound on 
with spiders thread; others, again, seem to 
think that the bird uses a sticky fluid, which is 
secrete, similiar to the Eave Swallow. 

Any reader of the O.& O. who will furnish , 
an article, positively from observation how 
and with what it is fastened to, will do me | 
and 110 doubt others a great favor. 

Walter D'A. liyan. 

Kentville, N. S. 

0.& O.Vol.17, June, 1892 p.87-8£ 


Wood Pewee. — Number of eggs in a 
set. June 18. 1879, saw a nest of this bird 
before it was taken from the tree. It con- 
tained four eggs which is an extreme set. 

(Three is the usual number. — E d.) 

A&tJ/Lih. Jj- 'iLasvt.c^C' M(Ax^. 

O.&O.Vil, Qot. 188 2 . p. KeT- 


3ir4s Tioga Do, N. Y, Aides Loringyi 

320. Wood Pewoe. Common. Found both 
in the dense woods and around the shade tree 
in the villages. The nest is placed on a dead, | 
horizontal limb, and is composed of stringy 
lichens aitd fine grasses, wound on with cob- 
webs. It is lined with stringy lichens. Mr. 
Samuels, in his Birds of New England and ‘ 
Adjacent States says, “The eggs are generally 
four in number. They are very beautiful, 
being of a delicate cream color with blotches 
and spots of lilac and brown around the larger 
end. There are two shades of brown, one 
! obscure, the other decided, even a lavender, j 
The eggs are generally oval in shape and 
but little larger at one end than at the other. 
Length from .72 to .78 in., breadth from .54 to 
.56 in. But one brood is reared in the season 
in New England. The period of incubation is 
fourteen dayq ; ” 

O t $0, XV. jane. 1890. P«84 
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Horizopus, 1 nom. nov. 

Syrickta Bonaparte, Ann. Sci. Nat. sSr. 4, Zool. I, 1854, 133 (nec 
Syrichtus Boisduval). 

Cotilopus Cabanis, Journ. f. Orn. 1855, 479 (nec Contipus de Marseul). 

Type, Muscicapa virens Lin me us. 

Chars, gen. — Similar to Empidonax, but tarsi much shorter, wings 
longer and much more pointed. 

Geographic Distribution. — North America, except the most northerly 
portions; Mexico; Central America; northern and western South Amer- 
ica as far south as the Province of Tucuman, Argentine Republic. 


Horizopus pertinax (Cabanis). 

Contopus pertinax Cabanis, Mus. Hein. II, 1859, 72. 
Geog. Dist. — Guatemala and southern Mexico. 


Horizopus pertinax pallidiventris (Chapman). 

Contopus pertinax pallidiventris Chapman, Auk, XIV, 1897, 311. 

Geog. Dist. — Mountainous areas of northern Mexico, central and south- 
ern Arizona. 


1 opitm, limito; n-ovs, pes. 


Agrees with lugubris, in having the wings relatively shorter 
than in the other species . 1 

Horizopus virens ( Linnaeus ). 

Muscicapa virens Linnaeus, Syst. Nat. ed. 12, I, 1766, 327. 

Muscicapa querula Vieillot, Ois. Am. Sept., I, 1807, 68, pi. 39 (nec 
Wilson). 

Muscicapa rapax Wilson, Am. Orn. II, 1810, 81, pi. xiii, fig. 5. 
Contopus albicollis Lawrence, Ann. N. Y. Acad. Sci. Ill, 1885, 156. 
Geog. Dist. — Eastern North America, north to southern Canada and 
Newfoundland, west to the Plains; south in winter through eastern 
Mexico, Central America and Colombia to Ecuador. 


1 Contopus plebeius Cabanis, Mus. Hein. II, 1859, 71, possibly belongs in 
this vicinity, but it has not been possible satisfactorily to indentify the species. 
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Birds of Upper St. John, 
B&tchelder. 


64. Empidonax fiaviventris Bd. Yellow-bellied Flycatcher. - 
At Fort Fairfield this species was rather common in wet evergreen woods, 
especially in those that had small streams flowing through them. It was 
not observed at Grand Falls. Messrs. Purdie and Deane found it rather 
common at lloulton in June. 1878. t 

Baa N . 0 . 0 . 7 , July, 1882 , P .149 


Birds ■within Ten Miles of Point 
de Monts, Can, Comeau &Merrian; 

49. Empidonax fiaviventris. Yellow-bellied Flycatcher. — I 
have seen a specimen that Mr. Comeau shot June 15, 1882. 


Baa N, 0.0, 7, Got, 1882, p,23S 
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161. Empidonax fiaviventris. Shot in August or September, 1883. 






LastDai.es Migratory Birds observed by 

E.D.Wintle, Fall 1886, Montreal, Can. 


jdijvi. 2fi, Yellow-bellied Flycatcher 


O.&O. XI. Mar. 1886. p. VV 


Summer Birds of Bras D’Or Region 
Cape Breton Id,, N.S. J Dwight.Jr. 


25. Empidonax jiaviventris. 


Auk t 4, Jan., 1887. p.16 


An Ornithologist’ s Summer in Labrador 
M. Abbott Frazar. 

Empidonax Fiaviventris, Yellow-bellied Fly- 
catcher. One dead bird was picked up and 
brought me at Cape Whittle in early July. 

O.&O. XII. Mar. 1887. p, 3H. 


Dwight, Summer Birds of 
Prince Edv/ard Island, 


Empidonax fiaviventris. Yellow-bellied Flycatcher. — Foun 
only at Tigaish and in small numbers. The dryness of the other localitie 
visited would partly account for its absence. The scarcity of this and the 
following species rather surprised me. 


Auk X, Jan, 1893. P.10 
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ndland Notes. A Trip up tie 
--■aver, Aug-. 10 - Tept. 24, 1899. 


31. Empidonax flaviventris. Yellow-bellied Flycatcher. — Two 
seen August 15. 


Louis H. Porter, New York City. 
Auk, XVII, Jan. , 1900, p. _ 
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29. Empidonax flaviventris. Yellow-bellied Flycatcher. — Two 
of this species were met with July 29, being the only ones seen. 




tro. 
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171. Empidonax flaviventris. Yellow-bellied Flycatcher. 
Regular migrant, usually not very common, May 20 to 31; latest spring 
record June 15, 1894; earliest fall record July 27, 1893; usually from 


August 14 to 25. 


Birds of Dead River Region, Me. F. H. 0. 

66. Empidonax flaviventris, (Yellow-bellied Fly- 
catcher). A single specimen was secured at Flag- 
staff. I am positive I saw several at Stratton 
while riding on the stage. My experience with 

their nidification in other portions of the State, 
will be made the subject of a separate article at 
an early date. 

O.&O. XI. Nov. 1886. p. 162 
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Summer Birds «f Presidential Range, 

White Mts. A. P, Chadbourne 

14. Empidonax flaviventris. Yellow-bellied Flycatcher. — Three 
were seen in rather open forest nearly opposite the Half-way House in 
July, 1884. (Altitude, about 3800 feet.) 

4, April 1887. p.104 


Bds. Obs. in Franconia, N.H. June 11-21 
00, and June 4- Aug. 1,’ 87, W. Faxon 

20. Empidonax flaviventris. Yellow-bellied Flycatcher. — Com- 
mon. Inhabits deep, damp woods in the lower part of the town, and also 
found on the mountains to the height of 3600 feet. 

Auk, V. April, 1888. p.151 


Breezy Point, Warren. N.H. 
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Sunamer Birds *f FresidentialRange, 

White Mts. A. P, Chadbourne 

14. Empidonax flaviventris. Yellow-bellied Flycatcher. — Three 
were seen in rather open forest nearly opposite the Half-way House in 
July, 1884. (Altitude, about 3800 feet.) 

4, Ajril 1Q87. p, 104 


Bds. Obs. in Franconia. N.H. June 11-21 
86, and June4-Aug. 1,’87, W. Faxon 

20. Empidonax flaviventris. Yellow-bellied Flycatcher. — Com- 
mon. Inhabits deep, damp woods in the lower part of the town, and also 
found on the mountains to the height of 3600 feet. 

Auk. V. April, 1888. p.151 
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. yellow-b ellied F l ycatcher ^Empidonaz 

JariventT-is,) frequently seen throughout the 
J .. .... 9.0 1 n • 


-H^rhu. Jly flrccvf- ZlUAJTX' iCj. 

ofttvC* Q & Q x. Jan. 1885. p. !6- 


Summer Bds/Mt. Mansfield, Vfr. 

23. Empidonax flaviventris. Yellow-bellied Flycatcher. — This 
species inhabits the deep woods well up the mountain side (approximately 
from 2500 to 3500 feet altitude). On these steep slopes, shaded by a dense 
growth of spruces, and strewn with immense moss-covered logs and huge 
bowlders, the birds find a congenial home. Of inconspicuous appearance 
and without any very characteristic notes, they do not readily attract atten- 
tion. I observed them but three or four times, and secured only one, 
shot from a tall dead tree standing by the side of the mountain road. 

II, Oct., 1901, p, 3W, 
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Birds of Bristol County, Mass. 
F. W. Andros. 

Empidonax flaviventris (Baird), Yellow-bel- 
lied Flycatcher. Summer resident, rare. 

O.&O. XII. Sept. 1887 p. 139 
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Late capture op the Yellow-bellied Flycatcher in Massachu- 
setts. — Mr. W. B. Barrows informs me that on November 29, 1876, he 
took a male Empidonax flaviventris, at Reading, Mass. The day was so 
cold that ice was forming rapidly in the shade ; yet the bird had the 
same motions which characterize it in June, and though it had an empty 
stomach, was very fat and apparently in the best of spirits. It was, how- 
ever, silent so far as was observed. I also learn from Mr. H. A. Purdie 
that a specimen of this species was taken by Mr. W. W. Eager in Newton, 
Mass., December 1, 1876. These are certainly late dates for the cap- 
ture of any species of the genus Empidonax in Massachusetts. — J. A. 
Allen, Cambridge, Mass. 

BulLN.O.O. 3, April, 1878, p. /Ot /Q* . 
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Birds of Bristol County, Mass. 
F. W. Andros. 


Empidonax Jlaviventris (Baird), Yellow-bel- 
lied Flycatcher. Summer resident, rare. 

O.&O. XII. Sept. 1887 p.139 
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Late capture of the Yellow-bellied Flycatcher in Massachu- 
setts. - — -Mr. W. B. Barrows informs me that on November 29, 1876, he 
took a male Empidonax Jlaviventris, at Reading, Mass. The day was so 
cold that ice was forming rapidly in the shade ; yet the bird had the 
same motions which characterize it in June, and though it had an empty 
stomach, was very fat and apparently in the best of spirits. It was, how- 
ever, silent so far as was observed. I also learn from Mr. Id. A. Purdie 
that a specimen of this species was taken by Mr. W. W. Eager in Newton, 
Mass., December 1, 1876. These are certainly late dates for the cap- 
ture of any species of the genus Empidonax in Massachusetts. — J. A. 
Allen, Cambridge, Mass. 


Bull. N. O.O. 3 , April, 1878 , p. /Of - <93 . 
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, and in the latter part of the month Yellow- 
bellied Flycatchers. — E. H. Eames, Bridgeport , Connecticut. * 

X, J*b, 1893. p. 90. 

General Notes. 


Connecticut Notes. - Lewis H. Porter. 


During the summer and fall of 1894 the 
{Empidonax flaviventris) was quite common, 
all males, during August and September. 


Yellow-bellied 
I secured ten 


Flycatcher 

specimens, 


Auk XII. Jan. 1806 p. 86 


Birds of the Adirondack Region. 
■C.H.Merriaxa. 


95. Empidonax flaviventris, Baird . Yellow-bellied Flycatcher. 
-A rather rare summer resident. 

* Bull N, O.O, ©.Oct, 1881, p.231 


Arrivai s of Mig’y Birds, Spring-1886, 
Central Park, N. Y. City. A. G. Paine, Jr. 

May 11, Empidonax flaviventris, (463). Yellow 
bellied Flycatcher. 
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General Notes. 


Empidonax flaviventris on Long Island, N. Y. — While collecting at 
Flatbush, in the suburbs of Brooklyn, on June 4, 1892, I secured a male 
Yellow-bellied Flycatcher, which I find is the first record for Long Island. 
No others were observed, although I hunted carefully through the patch 
of underbrush and dead saplings where the specimen was secured. — Curtis 
Clay Young, Brooklyn , N. T. 

Auk XI, Jan, 1894 pi 78 

General Notes, 

Notes on Some Long Island Birds. — Empidonax flaviventris. — Mr. 
E. F. Carson, of Brooklyn, has kindly permitted me to record two speci- 
mens of this Flycatcher, which he has secured in the vicinity of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. The first one was killed in a tree on Madison Street, in the heart 
of the city, on June 10, 1893; the second was shot in the woods at Park- 
ville, Kings County, on August 19, 1893. They were both males, and the 
only ones we have met with on Long Island. 

Auk XI. Jan. 1804 p. 82 
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Empidonax flaviventris. The Yellow-bellied Flycatcher was first 
described in 1S43 by Wm. M. and S. F, Baird as Tyrannula flaviventris 
in Pr. Ac. Nat. Sc. Phil., I, 283. Giraud makes no mention of the species 
in ‘The Birds of Long Island,’ published in 1844, though it had been 
separated and described, as above, in the year preceding the issue of his 
work. It is a matter of interest to note that the first specimen in the 
series of this species in Prof. Baird’s collection was taken on Long 
Island, being labeled Raynor Sound (South), Long Island, Aug 4 1831 
(Cat. No. 1951. See U. S. P. R. R. Exp. and Surveys, IX, i860, p. i 99 . 
It seems to occur rather rarely on Long Island in spring, while in the 
autumn it is certainly not. rare. Mr. Dutcher has kindly furnished me 
with the following data of its occurrence : Aug. i 9 , 1893, Parkville (Coll 
Wm. Dutcher); Sept. 18, 1890, Statue of Liberty, N. Y. Harbor; May 19, 
1892, Flatbush (per A. H. Howell); June 10, 1893, Brooklyn (per A. IL 
H.). The following dates of their occurrence are added from my own 
notes: May 25, 1897, Parkville; Aug. 27, 1898, do.; Sept. 2, Sheepshead 
Bay; Sept. 11, 1895, Parkville. The above dates probably cover nearly 
the limits of its occurrence on Long Island ; namely, May 19 to June 10 
and Aug. 4 to Sept. 18. — Wm. C. Braislin, M. D., Brooklyn, N. V. 

Auk, XVI, April, 1899, pp. < 'to - 3 . 
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Empidonax flaviventris. Yellow-bellied Flycatcher. — Amounted 
female in my collection taken May 26, 1890, at Hulberton by Mr. Jesse 
Craven. Other county taken specimens (one or two) have come under 
my observation also. Auk, XVI, April, 1899, p 
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Notes from Western New York. 

Maurice C . Blake , Hanover , N . H . 

Empidonax flaviventris . — -I observed one at Mertensia, May 17, 1906; 
at Canandaigua, two May 29, and seven June 1, 1906. Of five observed 
at Canandaigua, May 30, 1906, two were taken by Mr. F. T. Antes. Hither- 
to there were no records for this species in Ontario County, though it is 
probably an uncommon but regular migrant. 

Auk, 24, Apr. ,1907. P« 2 . 2 .V- 


The Singing- of Birds. E. P. Bicknell. 


Empidonax flaviventris. Yellow-bellied Flycatcher. 

I have heard the song-notes of this spring and fall migrant in 
the last days of May, and once in mid-August (August 14, 1S80) : 
but on the fall migration it is usually silent. 

Auk, 2, July, 1886. p. 26 ~&. 


The Nesting of the Yellow-bellied Flycatcher (Empidonax fla- 
viventris). — On Monday, June 10, 1878, while collecting in company with 
Mr. R. F. Pearsall on the island of Grand Menan, I flushed a Yellow- 
* bellied Flycatcher, which seemed to come from directly under my feet. 
The locality was a good-sized hummock of moss, in swampy ground at 
the edge of some low woods. For some time I was unable to find any 
signs of a nest, hut finally I discovered a small hole one and a half 
inches in diameter in the side of the hummock, and on enlarging this 
opening the nest, with four eggs, lay before me. The bird, which had all 
the time been hopping around within a few feet of our heads, was at once 
shot. The cavity extended in about two inches, was about four inches in 
1 depth, and was lined with a very few grasses, black hair-like roots, and 
skins of berries. The eggs, four in number, are white, with a very delicate 
creamy tint, which differs in its intensity in the different specimens, and 
are spotted, mostly at the larger end, with a few dots and blotches of a 
light reddish shade. 

As far as I can learn, there are several nests of this bird in different 
collections, the identities of most if not all of which are disputed. The 
description m Baird, Brewer, and Ridgway’s work agrees very well with 
nests of the Traills’ Flycatcher which I have seen, but is totally different 
from that of the nest now before me, and so much so that, although I am 
well aware of the great differences existing in the nesting habits of birds 
of the same species, yet I cannot believe them to extend as far as this. 

As we were leaving Grand Menan, a nest was brought to us which I 
have no doubt is of the same species, as the position and construction 
which are, to say the least, peculiar, as well as the eggs, correspond ex- 
actly ; also the finder’s description of the bird. — S. D. Osborne Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Bull N.O.O. 3, Oct., 1878, p. /f <j . 
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Brewer on the Nests and Eggs of the Empidonaces. — In a 
paper * of ten pages Dr. Brewer gives “ the measurements of all the eggs 
of the eight species of Empidonax that are in the collection of the Smith- 
sonian Institution,” and of those in his own collection, with the addition 
of some others. Following the measurements and descriptions of the 
nests and eggs of these eight species are several pages devoted to a con- 
sideration of the nests and eggs of E. flaviventris , in which the author 
affirms that the unspotted eggs, found in nests built in hushes, and for- 
merly ascribed by him to this species, were correctly identified, and argues 
that the differences these nests and eggs present, as compared with those 
recently described by Messrs. Osborne and Furdie, are only in accordance 
with the wide range of variability in these respects known to obtain in 
other species of this genus. — J. A. A. 

Bull. N.O.O. 4, Oct., 1879, p. 232 . 


Nesting of the Yellow-bellied Flycatcher (Empidonax flavi- 
ventris). — During a collecting trip made the past season with Mr. J. 
Dwight, Jr., to Fort Fairfield, Maine, I had the good fortune to obtain two 
nests of the Yellow-bellied Flycatcher (Empidonax flaviventris). As but 
little is known of the breeding habits of this bird, a description of the nest 
and eggs may not be without interest. 

My first nest, containing four fresh eggs, which was taken on June 14, 
I found in rather wet mixed woods of small spruces and arbor-vitals, with 
a few larger hemlocks, — also a few yellow birches and maples. It was on 
the edge of a bank formed by a decayed tree trunk, and over a pool in a 
small brook that was flowing beneath the moss-covered trunks of fallen 
trees. The nest was protected above and hidden from sight by some 
green moss growing upon a projecting root. A small vine (Ribes lacustre ) 
growing past the entrance of the nest gave additional concealment. The 
bird flew from the nest when I was within a few feet of it. After a short 
time she returned to the nest, and I again flushed her. Just as she was 
returning once more, Mr. Dwight shot her to make the identification com- 
plete. 

The nest, which was partly sunk in the surrounding moss, is made of 
fine brown roots, bits of rotten wood, and the scaly coverings of buds, 
apparently of the arbor-vit®, together with a few sticks and withered 
leaves, and one or two bits of arbor-vitas and green moss. It is scantily 
lined with very fine black roots and stalks of withered grass, the latter 
contrasting strongly in color with the rest of the nest. Its external diam- 
eter is four inches, its depth two and a quarter inches ; internally its 
diameter is two and three eighths inches, its depth one and a quarter 
inches. The ground color of the eggs is white, with a slight creamy tinge. 
They are spotted and blotched with two shades of light-reddish brown, 
mostly about the larger end. Two of the eggs have also a few fine dashes 
and specks of black over the other markings. Their measurements are as 
follows : — .68 X .52, .68 X .52, .66 X .51, .66 X. 51. 

I did not find the second set until June 27. It was in a small piece of 
damp woods, consisting of scattered arbor-vitms and hemlocks growing in 
the valley of a small brook. The nest was not far from a clearing, and 
was among a tangled mass of fallen trees. It was situated about two feet 
from the ground, on the side of the moss-covered stump of a fallen tree. 
It was deeply sunk in the soft green moss, which covered and protected 
it above, though the eggs could be seen from the outside. 

As I approached the spot I saw a bird dart out from the moss and 
fly swiftly away. I noticed a rather inconspicuous hole in the moss, 
and looking in saw the eggs. Kecognizing them by their resemblance to 
the other set, I retired a short distance and waited for the bird to come 
back. She returned in a few moments, and was soon joined by her mate, 
who, however, was disposed to remain rather more in the background. 
The female remained near the nest until I shot her, occasionally uttering 
her characteristic note of alarm, but without showing much anxiety. 

The nest, which is very bulky for the size of the bird, is a compact mass 
of the soft green moss that is so abundant in such places, with a few bits 
of arbor-vit® and one or two sticks. It is thinly lined with slender stalks 
of grass and a few very fine , roots. Its external diameter is four and a 
quarter inches, its depth four inches ; internally its diameter is two inches, 
its depth an inch and a half. The eggs, four in number, are white with a 
faint creamy tinge, and are marked, chiefly about the larger end, with 
spots and blotches of two shades of light reddish-brown, together with a 
few rather inconspicuous spots of lavender. Three of them have a few 
fine specks of black over the other markings. They measure .70X.54, 
.67 X .54, .67 X.53, .67 X .51. The eggs appeared to have been incubated 
for only a day or two. 

The nests and eggs that have been found in the past two seasons agree 
so closely in all respects as to render it probable, to say the least, that 
future sets will not vary much from them. Their number now seems suf- 
ficient to make one hesitate about admitting the identity of supposed nests 
of this species that differ widely from them in situation, structure, and in 
the appearance of the eggs. — Charles F. Batchelder, Cambridge, 
Mass. BuU. N.O.O. 4, Oct., 1879, p. JL*//- 2 V-2 • 


Nest and Eggs of the Yellow-bellied Flycatcher (Empidonax 
flaviventris). — The breeding habits of this bird seem now so well estab- 
lished, that a description of a nest taken by myself this year can hardly be 
necessary to add strength to the five instances already mentioned in this 
Bulletin ; however, it may otherwise be of interest. 

The nest was taken June 13, 1880, on Little Deer Island, Penobscot 
Bay, Maine. The parent bird was flushed from the nest, and flew on to a 
twig near by. Observing the bird to be a Flycatcher, a search was at 
once begun in the small trees about, and I was somewhat surprised, when 
this proved fruitless, to find at my feet the nest with its four eggs. The 
bird was allowed to return to the nest, and on being flushed a second timb 
was secured. It was the female. The locality was in a small clearing on 
a heavily wooded ridge. The nest was situated on a large root, forming 
as it were a shelf, in under a low stump, being admirably concealed from 
sight. It is a mass of dead leaves, pieces of decayed wood, evergreens, 
ferns, birch-bark, and mosses, arranged much in form and appearance like 
that of the Pewee (S. fuscus). The nest proper, which measures two and 
one eighth inches in diameter, and one inch in depth, is lined first with 
fine black roots, then with a few withered grasses. The eggs are similar 
to those already described in the Bulletin, the ground color being white, 
with numerous reddish spots over the whole surface forming a ring about 
the greater end. Two, however, are very sparingly spotted when com- 
pared with the others. Their size is a little less than that given by Mr. 
Batchelder, (Yol. IY, pp. 241, 242,) as the following dimensions show : 
.65 X .51, .65 X -50, .65 X .50, .64 X .51. — N. A. Eddy, Bangor, Me. 

Bull, N.O.C. 5,Oct.,lBCQ,s. ^y/. 


Nesting of the Yellow-bellied Fly- 
catcher. 


BY FREDERICK B. SPAULDING,' LANCASTER, N. H. 

In describing the yellow-bellied Flycatcher, 

{Empidonax flaviventris) in N. E. Bird Life , Dr. 

Coues says, “Thus far it is only known to breed 
in Maine.” I wish to record it as breeding in 
New Hampshire also. While collecting on 
June 14th, 1886, I found a nest of this species 
containing five fresh eggs. The nest was sunk 

about four inches in the side of a green mossy 
knoll, near a low, swampy piece of woods, in 
Lancaster. 

The nest was composed of soft green moss 
and dry grass and was lined with line dry grass 
and very fine rootlets. It was quite bulky but 
very loosely constructed, and fell apart as soon 
as removed from the cavity, although by care- 
ful handling I managed to save about half of it. 

The eggs are beautiful, especially to the eyes 
of an oiilogist. They are delicate creamy 
white, three of them marked with quite large 
blotches of reddish-brown about the larger 
end, while the other two are marked with 
minute spots of the same color also about the 
larger end. The eggs closely resemble those 
of E. trailii , but are a trifle smaller, and rather 
less pointed in shape. 

I am positive about the identity, for I caught 
tile bird on the nest, and identified it by means 
of Coue’s Key , with whose description it exact- 
ly coincided. Its note was a soft “pea” fre- 

■rie«'iwMxu s .i 887 p. ns -Hi 


Notes- Birds of GrandManan, 
Ghas.H. Andros. 

Yellow-bellied Flycatcher, {Empidonax flavi- 
ventris). We had but little experience with 
this shy denizen of the swampy and sparsely 
timbered sections. Although not rare they are 
seldom met with, being especially retiring at 
the time of our visit. We did not meet with 
them above Nantucket; Boss and the lower 
maine island offer more attraction for their nid- 
ification. The nest is placed upon the ground, 
preferably cupped into some mossy mound or 
securely hidden away in the undergrowth. 
-The eggs ar & t^o jel^Jyogn to^ any de- 
scnption here. • 
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Nest of the Yellow-bellied Fly- 
catcher. 

One of the most interesting nests and 
set of eggs that I discovered, and added to 
my collection, in the season of 1892, was 
that of the Yellow-bellied Flycatcher (Em- 
pidonax Fleviventris ) . 

On the 14th of June I was doing some 
wovk on a piece of new fallow, on the 
northeast corner of Wildwood adjoining a 
swamp composed chiefly of balsam, cedar 
and black ash timber, when, as my team 
was resting, I thought I would take 
another look at the nesting site of the 
Sharp-shinned Hawk from which on the 
25th of May I had taken a most beautiful 
set of eggs ; and also at the small turned- 
root of a balsam, in a cavity of which 
some swamp frequenting bird had nested 
the previous year, as I have observed that 
when an old nest is removed, the same or 
some other species often reoccupy the 
same premises. 

Now I found that the cavity in the root 
had not been occupied, and as the day 
was hot, I was stooping down to take 
some of the cool water from the small 
pool below, when a small bird flew out 
past my face and disappeared in the sur- 
rounding underwood. In a moment I 
saw the nest from which the bird had 
glided, and from its composition, and the 
color of the four fresh eggs that it con- 
tained, I at once inferred that it was new 
to me ; but supposed that it was that of 
some rare warbler, whose identity I was 


then desirous to discover, so I sat down 
near by to await the bird’s return. 

For several minutes no bird either ap- 
proached the nest or gave a note near by. 
Then the mournful refrain of a little bird, 
which I took to be a species of Flycatcher, 
sounded among the balsam tops, a little 
distance off, and on discovering the actor 
itself, I for awhile watched its movements 
as in true Flycatcher style it darted to and 
fro after insects, at the same time giving 
vent to its to-weep-Yike. lament. But not 
being certain that this was the owner of 
the nest, I left the place, and in less than 
an hour afterwards returned and found 
the bird seated on the nest, where she re- 
mained till I was within a few feet of her, 
when she again flew off and I fully identi- 
fied her as the female Yellow-bellied Fly- 
catcher. 

The nest was placed in a kind of cavity 
made in the soft mould in a corner of the 
“turn-up,” and about two feet above the 
small hollow below. It was formed al- 
most wholly of moss, lined with fine dry 
grass and a few pieces of vines. The four 
fresh eggs were white, with a yellowish 
tinge, and all more or less spotted with 
orange-brown. The spotting is nearly al- 
together on the large end, some being 
much more spotted than others ; one or 
two have the end nearly covered, others are 
ringed, and there are but a few small dots 
towards the centre. Inside the nest is 
about two inches across by one in depth. 
This species has been but rarely noticed 
in Canada. In its general appearance it 
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would be difficult to distinguish it, even 
at a short distance, from either the Least 
Flycatcher, or the trallii , but its habitat 
and notes are different, and its nesting 
modes more so. The habitats of both 
the other species of this genus above- 
mentioned, are easily discovered by their 
song notes, which in the early summer 
season are continually repeated, but so far 
as I am aware this! species is songless, and 
owing to the wild places that it frequents, 
and its habits of darting off into deep con- 
cealment on the approach of human kind, 
it would scarcely be known to exist were 
it not for its simple lamehf uttered when 
the environs of its nest is invaded. 

Williaiv L. Kells. 

A Few Notes which I have Noted. 

On reading Mr. Brotherton’s article in 
the September number of the Ornitii- 
ologist and Oologist on “ The Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak in Oakland County, 
Michigan,” I thought that my observations 
might throw some light upon the subject. 
The Rose-breasted Grosbeak is one of 
those peculiar birds which does not appear 
in every locality throughout its entire 
geographical range, but visits only its old 
haunts and breeding grounds, where per- 
haps it was reared and has bred for years, 
and while it may be abundant in one 
locality, yet but a few miles from there it 
may be seldom if ever seen. Such is the 
case where I live at Plymouth, Michigan. 
Although we have inviting forests, swamps 
and ravines, yet I have never seen a Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak on an average of more 
than oncedn two years, and never found a 
nest in a radius of three miles around my 
place, bind I have kept the ground, well 
canvassed ; and yet only four miles east in 
the township of Levonia, they nest every 
year quite abundantly ; and while on a 
collecting trip in this same locality in 
company with my friends, Albert and 


Elmer Durfee, they led the way to what 
they called their “ Timbered Forty,” and 
there for the first time in my life I heard 
the Wilson’s Thrush, They were sending 
forth their ringing notes on every hand and 
we were not long in finding three nests. 
But I do not expect to live long enough to 
ever hear one of these birds or find one of 
their nests in Plymouth ; and I know where 
there is a little narrow strip of marsh 
grass bordering a small stream where 
there is a small colony of Short-billed 
Marsh Wrens breeding every year, and 
although my friend, Mr. W. A. Davidson 
of Detroit, tells me that they breed quite 
abundantly in the marshes along the De- 
troit river, yet this is the only place where 
I have found them nesting myself, and al- 
though there are hundreds of places which 
would seem more inviting, yet they cling 
to the place where they have been hatched 
and reared for years ; and so it is with 
many others of this class of birds. They 
ffiest only in certain localities, while the 
Rpbin, the Bluebird, the Meadow Lark, 
the.Song Sparrow and many other varie- 
ties are more evenly distributed, and are 
found ' -.breeding in every orchard and 
meadow and on every farm throughout 
their entire\range. The above notes I be- 
lieve to be qorrect, for many a pair of 
boots I have worn out and many a suit of 
clothes I have torn out wading through 
the deepest swamps, and quagmires, climb- 
ing steep hills and wandering through 
valleys and tearing my way through thick- 
tangled underbrush to make these observ- 
ations, and yet there is a great deal to be 
learned about bird-life that will never be 
known, for when a young bird leaves its 
nest it may never see another one like it 
until it builds one for itself, and then it 
uses the same material for its foundations, 
fashions it in the same form, and u«es the 
same kind of material for its lining that its 
ancestors have used for generations before. 

I think I hear some one say, “ That is in. 
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would be difficult to distinguish it, even 
at a short distance, from either the Least 
Flycatcher, or the trallii , but its habitat 
and notes are different, and its nesting 
modes more so. The habitats of both 
the other species of this genus above- 
mentioned, are easily discovered by their 
song notes, which in the early summer 
season are continually repeated, but so far 
as I am aware this species is songless, and 
owing to the wild places that it frequents, 
and its habits of darting off into deep con- 
cealment on the approach of human kind, 
it would scarcely be known to exist were 
it not for its simple lament uttered when 
the environs of its nest is invaded. 

T>.& O Vol. 17, • Nov *1 y ' 
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THE NEST AND EGGS OF THE YELLOW-BELLIED FLY- 
CATCHER (. EMPIDONAX FLAVIVENTRIS). 


BY H. A. PURDIE. 

Of the breeding habits of this bird published accounts are some- 
what meagre and unsatisfactory. In Baird, Brewer, and Ridg- 
way’s “ History of North American Birds,” Dr. T. M. Brewer states 
that he found a nest of this species at Grand Menan placed in the 
fork of a low alder-bush. It was built loosely of soft bark-strips, 
lined with light-colored grass, and much resembled the nest of the 
common Indigo Bird. Other nests collected at Halifax were in low 
hushes and composed of “stubble.” The eggs were chalky-white, 
unspotted, and more oblong than those of the Least Flycatcher 
(. Empidonax minimus). Eggs, however, found by Mr. G. A. Board- 
man at Calais, Me., were dotted with reddish-brown. Dr. Coues, in 
“ Birds of the Northwest,” simply says : “ The egg of flaviventris is 
pure white, unmarked, and not distinguishable from that of E. mini- 
mus .” But he writes me, “ I know nothing of the nest and eggs 
of E. flaviventris, but what I have read.” In “ Ornithology of the 
Clarence King Survey ” (Vol. IY, p. 544) Mr. Ridgway, in a foot-note 
to the Western Yellow-bellied Flycatcher ( E . diflicilis), remarks : “It 
is with little hesitation that we consider this bird as distinct spe- 
cifically from E. flaviventris. Not only are there very conspicuous 
and constant differences in proportions and colors (especially the 
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former), but numerous observers have noticed remarkable and 
important peculiarities in the nesting habits, the present species 
almost invariably building its nest in cavities, either of stumps, 
trees, or rocks, or on beams inside of buildings, — a habit not yet 
noticed in E. flaviventris, nor, indeed, in any other species of the 
genus.” That at least the nesting habits of the two are not always 
different, I think the following will show. 

On a collecting trip made by Mr. Ruthven Deane and myself to 
Houlton, Aroostook County, Me., during the second and third 
weeks in June of this year, we were fortunate enough to secure the 
much-desired nest and eggs of the Yellow-bellied Flycatcher. For 
its possession we are under obligations to Robert R. McLeod, Esq., 
and to one of his collectors, Mr. James Bradbury, who discovered the 
nest, both surrendering all claim to the prize, but desirous that a 
description should be given for the benefit of all interested. 

Mr. Bradbury informed us that he had found, on June 15, a nest 
unknowm to him with one egg. On the 18th he conducted us to 
the edge of a wooded swamp, and, pointing to the roots of an up- 
turned tree, said the nest was there. We approached cautiously, 
and soon saw 7 the structure and then the sitting bird, which ap- 
peared to be sunken in a ball of green moss. Our eager eyes were 
within two feet of her, thus easily identifying the species, when she 
darted off ; but, to make doubly sure, Mr. Deane shot her. There 
was no mistake ; we at last had a genuine nest and eggs of the 
Yellow-bellied Flycatcher. A large dwelling it was for so small 
and trim a bird. Built in and on to the black mud clinging to the 
roots, but two feet from the ground, the bulk of the nest was com- 
posed of dry moss, while the outside was faced with beautiful fresh 
green mosses, thickest around the rim or parapet. The home of 
the Bridge Pewee ( Sayornis fuscus) was at once suggested. But 
no mud entered into the actual composition of the nest, though at 
first we thought so, so much was clinging to it when removed.* 
The lining was mainly of fine black rootlets, with a few pine-needles 
and grass-stems. The nest gives the following measurements : 
depth inside, one and one half inches ; depth outside, four and a 
quarter inches ; circumference inside, seven and a quarter inches. 

The eggs, four in number, were perfectly fresh, rounded oval in 

* Dr. J. G. Cooper has said that the Western bird uses mud for the shell of 
its nest. He has, however, written me that he was mistaken, and that earth is 
not employed. 
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Probable First Description of Empidonax flaviventris. — It would seem 
unlikely that two such common birds as the Least and the Yellow-bellied 
Flycatcher could have slipped through the fingers of Wilson, Nuttall, and 
Audubon, and remained to be discovered by the Messrs. Baird in 1843. Of 
the two, the Yellow-bellied is the brightest colored and best marked in 
comparison with the Small Green-crested — the only one of the three 
which was characterized in Wilson’s time ; both Traill’s and the Least 
being less likely than the Yellow-bellied to be discriminated from the 
Green-crested in those times. I find in Nuttall a notice which, it seems 
to me, can hardly be anything else than an indication of E. flaviventris. 
This is as follows, with italics for the most significant phrases : 

“ Note. We are acquainted with a third small species [of flycatcher] 
allied to the present [ Tyrannula pusilla Sw.] and acadica, but distinguish- 
able by the superior brightness of its plumage ; being olive-green above 
and on the flanks. Rump, and beneath the wings almost sulphur-yellow , 
with a brightish bar also on the wings. This species does not appear to 
migrate much to the north of New York State.” Nutt., Man., orig. ed., 
Vol. II, 1834, App., p. 568. 

Nuttall is here speaking of no imaginary bird, ,and not compiling a 
notice from somebody else. He knows such a bird, and he describes it at 
first hand — perhaps from memory, perhaps from observation in life with- 
out a specimen; but at any rate, his bird is a fact, and as such must be 
accounted for. He is also dealing with a true Flycatcher — not with any 

Warbler, or Vireo, or even Fly-catching Warbler of his genus Sylvania 

all of which he is perfectly able to discriminate from any species of 
“ Muscicapa” or “ Tyrannula .” In the orig. ed., I, 1832, he has the 
Phoebe, the Wood Pewee, the Olive-sided, and the Small Green-crested, all 
pat and by themselves, showing that he understands this group as some- 
thing apart from Warblers, etc. I11 the Appendix to his Vol. II, 1834, 
when he had got hold of the Fauna Boreali-Americana, he adds to his list of 
true Flycatchers Tyrannula pusilla Sw., and Tyrannula richardsonii Sw., 
between which two species he interpolates the ‘ note ’ I have just cited. 
This fixes the position of his new bird as a ‘ Tyrannuline,’ and I do not 
see what else it can be than Empidotiax flaviventris ; the description is a 
fairly good one, and certainly fits flaviventris better than it does any 
other species. Nuttall gives no name to his new bird, and in fact cancels 
his ‘ note ’ in his 2d ed., 1840, where the case drops out of sight altogether ; 
so that no nomenclatural question is raised. But this fugitive ‘ note,’ 
tucked away in the appendix to his Water Bird volume of 1834, and then 
disappearing seems to embody a curious bit of early history, worth 
pausing a moment to consider. — Elliott Coues, Washington , D. C. 
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23. Empidonax virescens. Acadian Flycatcher. — The published 


records all refer to the Alder Flycatcher, but I took what I believe was 
this species once at Toronto, but the specimen was lost by the taxidermist 
who skinned it. 


0 7 ? tocrf o . 

The Acadian Flycatcher in Ontario. — The discovery of this bird ( Em- 
pidonax virescens ) in Ontario has long been expected by bird students 
and reports have at times been made of its occurrence only to be dis- 
proved when investigated. It is therefore perhaps a little strange that it 
should turn out to be probably a not uncommon resident of certain parts 
of the western peninsula of Ontario. 

About fifty miles southeast of Detroit and only a few miles from Lake 
Erie there was formerly an immense black ash swamp, portions of which 
are still in existence, and it was in these, where the mosquitoes were of 
sufficient quantity to feed a large number of Flycatchers, that I found the 
Acadians on June 8 and 9 of this year. There was an undergrowth of 
saplings in the swamps and the birds apparently spent their time near the 
ground. Their conspicuous note attracted my attention at once and it 
was quite easy to secure specimens for identification. 

I was walking through the country from west to east and as my plans 
included the covering of about fifteen miles a day, I had not much time for 
explorations on the side, but after finding these birds in two places about 
ten miles apart, I am convinced that there must be many other localities 
in that district where they nest. One of the specimens taken was a female 
with an egg almost ready for extrusion. — W. E. Saunders, London, Ont. 

9 
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Acadian Flycatcher in Ontario. — On writing to my friend Dr. MacCallum 
of Penetanguishene, who lived for many years at Dunnville, regarding my 
capture of the Acadian Flycatcher in southwestern Ontario last June, he 
replied, that he had a nest and set of three eggs, which he had always 
believed belonged to this species. I had seen this nest years ago, but was 
not at that time aware of the marked difference between the nest of this 
species and that of the Alder Flycatcher. Since then I have added nests 
of both of these species to my collection and know how easy it is to dis- 
tinguish between them. I therefore wrote Dr. MacCallum, asking for 
the privilege of inspecting this nest and set. The favor was promptly 
granted, and the nest is undoubtedly that of the Acadian Flycatcher as 
the Doctor surmised. “It was taken,” he writes, “from an old thickly 
branched apple tree on June 24, 1884.” The nest is composed of fine 
grasses and rootlets bound together on the outside by what appears to 
be caterpillar web. 

The well known habit of this species of making the nest appear like an 
accidental bunch of drift, by the addition of loose flowers of alder, walnut 
or oak, is varied in this instance by the substitution of a large number of 
bud scales, apparently of beech. The nest is, as usual, shallow, the cavity 
measuring $ of an inch deep, by 1J inches wide, while the external measure- 
ments are 5X2. In every particular this nest corresponds so exactly with 
that of the Acadian Flycatcher, that there cannot be the least doubt of its 
belonging to that species, thereby antedating my discovery of the bird in 
Ontario by 25 years. 

It is, of course, quite within the possibilities, that there are favorable 
locations for this bird scattered along the north shore of Lake Erie, in fact 
it would be surprising if there were not, and as the spread of southern 
species which barely reach the limits of Ontario appears to be strictly 
limited to the vicinity of that lake, it seems altogether likely that this 
bird will be found, eventually, to be a somewhat rare, but quite regular 
inhabitant of the strip of land extending along the north shore of Lake 
Erie. — W. E. Saunders, London, Ont. 

Aak 27, Apr«19i0 {»• i 
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Aii Acadian Flycatcher’s nest and three eggs were 
taken in Hyde Park, Mass., during the past season, 
by Fred W. Hill. That gentleman reports that he 
observed a Mocking bird on several occasions in the 
Blue Hills, Milton, during April. He is quite confi- 
dent it remained in that locality but failed to dis- 
cover its nest. 
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The Breeding Habits of Empidonax virescens in Connecticut. — On 

June 2, 1906, I was out collecting, in Stamford, Conn., with Mr. W. H. 
Hoyt. We were searching for a Hooded Warbler’s nest in a dense laurel 
brake on the bank of a stream, when Mr. Hoyt found a nest of the Green- 
crested Flycatcher. The nest was compactly built, resembling a rather 
shallow nest of the Red-eyed Vireo, and was suspended from a fork at the 
end of a bush sapling about eight feet from the ground. The nest con- 
tained three fresh eggs. Both birds were shot, and upon dissection it 
was evident that the set was complete. 

We proceeded about a mile up the river and there found an apparently 
well established colony of the birds. We first found a nest at the end of a 
limb of a large hemlock tree. The nest was about eight feet from the 
ground and was composed of shreds of inner hemlock bark. The cup was 
very shallow, and while the mass was packed into a fairly solid nest, a 
considerable number of shreds hung down in festoons from the nest for 
eight or ten inches. The three eggs were slightly incubated, and the 
female was so bold in their defence, darting at us and striking our hands 
when we touched the nest, that we were finally obliged to kill her with a 
stick before we could take the eggs. 

Within 200 yards of this nest, we saw two other pairs of these birds, 
evidently breeding, although we were unable to find the nests. We 
found, however, six old nests, of which two were in hemlocks and four 
in bushes. The nests are so characteristic in situation and structure that 
I think there can be little doubt that these old nests were also those of 
Empidonax virescens. The nests are so frail that I do not believe they 
could hold together more than two years, which would seem to imply that 
three or four pairs have bred in this colony for several years. 

On June 7, 1906, I returned to make another search for the nests. I 
clearly located three pairs of the birds and finally found one nest. It 
was composed of dead grass and was so roughly thrown together, with 
the strings and ends hanging down so loosely, that I should never have 
guessed it was a new nest had I not seen the bird fly to it. It also con- 
tained three eggs, and the bird was quite wild and shy. The nest was, as 
usual, in a fork at the end of a beech limb, about nine feet from the ground. 

There are two unreported records by local collectors of Empidonax: 
virescens breeding in Stamford (one by Mr. W. H. Hoyt, and one by Mr. 
G. Rowell), but they were made a number of years ago, and were merely 
rare and irregular finds. These records apparently show that the bird 
breeds regularly in Stamford, and is probably very much commoner with 
us than has been hithertQ suppqsed.-Jjoyis N. Porter, Stamford, Conn. 
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General Notes, 

Notes - Long Island Birds. 

Arthur H. Howell, Brooklyn, N. T. 

Empidonax acadicUs. — On June io, 1893) 1 shot a male of this species in 
tall woods covering a hillside in Woodhaven, Queens County. The bird 

was feeding, and uttering a harsh, gutteral note. At about the same date 
the previous year, and in the same woods, I heard the note of a Fly- 
catcher which I supposed to be also of this species. Both of these 
appeared to be living in the immediate neighborhood, so I judge that they 
were breeding, although a brief search failed to reveal either nest or mate. 

The two birds mentioned above are the only ones of the species I have 
ever seen on Long Island, but through the courtesy of Mr. William 
Dutcher, I am enabled to present the following additional information. 

In 1879, Hon. Theodore Roosevelt published a brief paper entitled 
‘Notes on Some of the Birds of Oyster Bay, Long Island,’ in which he 
says of the species, “rather common summer resident; much less so than 
the minimus. Frequents the dry, rather dense woods, keeping in the 
underbrush and among the lower branches of the trees. In autumn, I 
have found the curiously-banded young, associating with various warblers ; 
otherwise they are solitary birds. Is more restless than the trailli. It 
has a querulous note, sounding like ‘queech,’ or ‘qu-eech,’ which it utters 
repeatedly and rapidly.” 

In 1888, Mr. Alfred Marshall found the bird breeding. Following is a 
copy of a letter written by him to Mr. Dutcher. He says, “I enclose letter 
of Capt Bendire, identifying the eggs and nest as Acadian Flycatcher. 
They were found June 17, 1888, at Northport, L. I. The nest was placed 
in a dogwood tree, about ten or twelve feet from the ground. It was in 
quite deep woods and about one hundred yards from a grass field. The 
nest is composed of bark of cedar, and is lined with weeds. The bird was 
very shy, and it was about an hour before I saw her at all.” 

From the records I have given, it will be seen that the Acadian Fly- 
catcher is apparently confined on Long Island, to the heavily wooded 
districts of the north shore, where it is a regular and perhaps not un- 
common resident. Auk XI. Jan. 1894 P. 82-83 
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General Notes. 

at fii st appeared to be a nest of the Red-eyed Vireo but which 
inspection proved to be that of the Acadian Flycatcher ( Emfidonax ^acad- 
*<•/«) Lhe nest contained three young several days old. The parent 
kept to ‘he nest until I was within a yard of her, thus giving a good 
chance for ulent.fication. I think there are but two or three recordTof 
h PeC16S occurnn g m Connecticut. Auk XI. July. 18 g 4 p . Q5Q 
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Empidonax acadicus. Acadian Flycatcher. _ Arrives the last 
T*® k m , May> and “ " ot ™«>mmon during the summer, frequenting cool 
shaded glens or retired woodland usually near a running stream. In any 
such favorable location in the vicinity these birds may be found every 
summer though I have never found more than a single pair occupying 
any one locality, and know of perhaps six such pairs which are with us 
every season. The almost proverbial inconstancy and variableness of these 
birds in the construction of their nests in different parts of the country is 
even apparent at a single locality. Indeed, two nests in my collection 
which were taken within a mile of each other, are so entirely dissimilar 
that were they not positively identified, it would be difficult to believe that 
they belonged to the same species. This mutability exhibited by the 
species m question is not confined solely to the construction of their nest • 
for m one of the above-mentioned nests the three eggs were almost incu- 
bated on June 18, while in the other the last of three eggs was deposited 
on June 28, showing a difference of at least three weeks in their time of 
laying. It is worthy of remark that the first nest found was much more 
warmly and compactly constructed than the latter, possibly the result of 
foresight on the part of the bird. 

BUU ‘ N,O,0 ‘ 3. July, 1876, p, /J/ _ /Jj . 
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Descriptions of First Plumage of Cer- 
tais North Am, Bbs, Wm. Brewster. 


86. Empidonax acadicus. 

First plumage. Above nearly pure olive, with indistinct narrow trans- 
verse bands of darker. Wing-bands pale reddish-brown. Under parts 
soiled yellowish- white, with an olivaceous cast on the sides of the breast 
Prom a specimen in my collection shot by Dr. J. M. Wheaton, at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, June, 1876. 

Puli. N.O.O. 3, Oofc., 1878 p. /* 77 . 




The Singing of Birds. E.P.Bickneii. 


Empidonax acadicus. Small Green-crested Flycatcher. 

Continues in full note through June and into July. With me 
its notes cease in the latter month, between the 5th and 20th, but 
where the species is more abundant doubtless it may be heard 
later. 

Since this went to the printer I learn from Dr. A. K. Fisher that 
at Sing Sing, N. Y., where the bird is common, its notes con- 
tinue nearly to the end of August, and probably even later. 



Ill Eastern Pennsylvania, rare, curious nests of tne Aca- 
dian Flycatcher are often found. Such a one was discov- 
ered by the writer in June, 1883. It was placed upon the 
forked branch of a small red Oak. The dried blossoms of 
the Hickory, the sole materials of the ordinary structure 
in this latitude, were wanting .— The Museum. 
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No* Eggs in Set. O.S.Brimley 


Acadian Fycafccher. Among the sets I took i 
^ this year was one full set of two, otherwise 
all were threes. 


O.SfO, XV I, Jan, 1891, p.0 

No» Eggs ia Set- C.S.Briiaiey 

*A?adian*Fly catcher. Standard set, three. 


Variation, none. 


^40. 15. Oct, 1890. P.140 


The Nest and Eggs of the Acadian 
Flycatcher. 

BY E. J. DUBAND, CANANDAIGUA, N. Y. 

The Acadian Flycatcher, (Empidonax acadicus). 
was, previous to the spring of 1885, un- 
known to me. On May 3d, 1885, 1 noticed a pair 
of these birds in our orchard, busily gleaning 
among the branches. On May 28th I found that 
they commenced to build a nest on a hori- 
zontal branch of an apple tree, ten feet from 
the ground. In about six days it was finished, 
and the female had laid one egg ; but the next day 
I happened to go under the tree and was very 
much disappointed to find that a Cowbird in the 
effort to deposit her egg in the nest had turned out 
the Flycatcher’s and her own, and both eggs lay 
broken on the ground. Two weeks later, I found 
a nest of the Acadian Flycatcher in an orchard 
about four miles from our house, which contained 
three eggs, slightly incubated, measuring ,75x.50, 
.75x.55, .76x.5G. The eggs when found were of a 


creamy white color, but soon changed to pure 
white. The markings vary but little on the 
different eggs, there being hut few fine points of 
very dark brown scattered about the egg. The 
first nest found was outwardly composed of strips 
of the inner bark of some tree, dried grass, 
rootlets and some threads. The lining of fine 
dried grass, was neatly arranged. The nest was 
a very thin loose structure and was fastened to the 
fork of the branch with cobw T ebs. The second 
nest differed from the first by being more com- 
pact and by having a large amount of wool en- 
tering into its composition ; it measured as follows: 
Diameter, three and one half inches ; height, three 
inches ; depth of cavity, one and one-half inches; 
diameter, two and one-quarter inches. Both 
nests were placed on a horizontal limb, and both 
were about ten feet from the ground. The birds 
were very bold. Flying within a few feet of one’s 
head they uttered a sharp, shrill note, and then 
alight on a neighboring branch. They left for 


the south 
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nests, I concluded to find some this year or 
know the reason why. 

Well, I looked and looked and looked, and 
for a long time I did not find any, hut finally 
on May 24, I found a nest some ten feet high, 
hung in the fork at the end of a sweet gum 
tree limb, and secured two of the three fresh 
eggs contained therein (tire third egg struck 
the ground and collapsed.) 

From that time on the difficulty of finding 
nests seemed to vanish, and I found about two- 
thirds of all I looked for. 

Complete sets of the first laying were found 
for about two weeks after the first nest was 
found, and after that I got several second sets 
from pairs whose nests had been previously 
taken. The nests are usually shaped like the 
bowl of a ladle, but not so deep, woven of 
weed stems, grass, and catkins, etc., and sus- 
pended in a fork near the end of a long droop- 
ing limb. The material used is always old and 


good deal as does the ground color of the eggs, 
but the latter is always yellower than that of 
any other small egg I am acquainted 
with. 

The birds seem equally distributed in high- 
land and lowland woods, and the same pairs 
seem to stay in just about the same places each 
year, at least I know of a number of places 
where for several years a pair could be found 
within a few yards of the same spot. 

C. S. Brimley. 

Raleigh, N. C. 

[It is not a little remarkable that the eggs of 
such a common bird as the Acadian Flycatcher 
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Friday. You ask why and you are told some- 
what reluctantly — for it’s an unlucky thing 
to talk about • — that on that day they all go to 
hell and carry a stick to the devil. They don’ t 
have to do it. They are simply “ bad to that.” 
This is one of the most widely distributed of 
any bird fables that I know. I have heard it 
from Maine to Florida and from all classes of 
people and all races, white, black and red. 
The Indians say there are none in the “ Happy 


second lavonre to (logwood. 

The set seems to be three, that being the 
number in ten nests found this year, and no 
undoubted full set of two having been taken. 

The birds stay in the neighborhood of the 
nest while building and setting, but not during 
the four or five days they take to complete a 
nest. When on the nest they leave it so quietly 
and unobtrusively on the approach of man as 
to make it next to impossible to find the nest by 
flushing the bird. Careful search in the neigh- 
borhood of a pair that seem interested or dis- 
turbed by one’s movements seems the best 
and surest way of finding a nest. 

The eggs arc quite pretty, with their yellow- 
ish ground and dark reddish brown spots or 
blotches thinly scattered over the larger end. 
The size and number of the spots varies a 
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good deal as does the ground color of the eggs, 
but the latter is always yellower than that of 
any other small egg I am acquainted 
with. 

The bh-ds seem equally distributed in high- 
land and lowland woods, and the same pairs 
seem to stay just about the same places each 
year, at least I know of a number of places 
where for several years a pair could be found 
within a fe^v yards of the same spot. 

C. S. Brimley. 

Raleigh, N. 0. 

[It is not a little remarkable that the eggs of 
such a common bird as the Acadian Flycatcher 
should have Iteen for so many years incorrectly 


described. 

Wilson and Audubon evidently confounded 
them with eggsofthe Least Flycatcher (Em- 
beneatli it and see the eggs in it through the 
bottom. 

The favorite situation is in a damp woods, 
near a stream of water, and sometimes over- 
hanging it. Occasionally the edge of a wood 
is chosen for building. 

When the nest is approached the birds 
will usually betray its location by their 


noisiness. 

The earliest date at which fresh eggs were 
found near Philadelphia was May 29, and the 
latest, June 30, so it is very probable that two 
broods are raised in a season. 


The Oologist. 1595' Acadian Flycatcher. By J. W. Jacobs. Ibid., p. 13.— Recoai^^gn^' J o D ’ 
of fourteen sets of eggs taken at Waynesburg, Penn[sylvani]a. , in 18S7. '-'•P. 
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Nesting of the Acadian Flycatcher at 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Having had considerable success with the 
Acadian Flycatcher ( Empidonax acadicus) I 
thought it might interest some of the readers 
of the O. & O. to hear my experiences. Not 
having done much in finding sets of this bird 
heretofore, although I had seen bushels of old 



nests, I concluded to find some this year or 
know the reason why. 

Well, I looked and looked and looked, and 
for a long time I did not find any, but finally 
on May 24, I found a nest some ten feet high, 
hung in the fork at the end of a sweet gum 
tree limb, and secured two of the three fresh 
eggs contained therein (the third egg struck 
the ground and collapsed.) 

From that time on the difficulty of finding 
nests seemed to vanish, and I found about two- 
thirds of all I looked for. 

Complete sets of the first laying were found 
for about two weeks after the first nest was 
found, and after that I got several second sets 
from pairs whose nests had been previously 
taken. The nests are usually shaped like the 
bowl of a ladle, but not so deep, woven of 
weed stems, grass, and catkins, etc., and sus- 
pended in a fork near the end of a long droop- 
ing limb. The material used is always old and 
brown, and catkins or pine straws are usually 
left hanging from the nest, and loose material 
is often attached to the side of the nest, mak- 
ing it look at a casual glance very much like a 
collection of trash such as often sticks in an 
old last year’s web of the tent caterpillar. 

In about half the nests the bottom is thin 
enough to see the eggs through, so that one 
can tell when to take them. The nest however 
is quite strong, although so thin, and in spite 
of being so shallow, the eggs will not roll out 
unless the nest is tipped considerably over. 
The nests are placed from seven to fifteen feet 
high, sometimes more, the majority being 
nine to ten feet in height. About half of them 
are placed in small dogwoods, the balance be- 
ing in post oak, water oak, sweet gum, birch 
and tulip poplar trees, sweet gum being 
second favorite to dogwood. 

The set seems to be three, that being the 
number in ten nests found this year, and no 
undoubted full set of two having been taken. 

The birds stay in the neighborhood of the 
nest while building and setting, but not during 
the four or five days they take to complete a 
nest. When on the nest they leave it so quietly 
and unobtrusively on the approach of man as 
to make it next to impossible to find the nest by 
flushing the bird. Careful search in the neigh- 
borhood of a pair that seem interested or dis- 
turbed by one’s movements seems the best 
and surest way of finding a nest. 

The eggs are quite pretty, with their yellow- 
ish ground and dark reddish brown spots or 
blotches thinly scattered over the larger end. 
The size and number of the spots varies a 


good deal as does the ground color of the eggs, . 
but the latter is always yellower than that of 
any other small egg I am acquainted 
with. 

The birds seem equally distributed in high- 
land and lowland woods, and the same pairs 
seem to stay in just about the same places each 
year, at least I know of a number of places 
where for several years a pair could be found 
within a few yards of the same spot. 

C. S. Brimley. 

Raleigh, N. C. 

[It is not a little remarkable that the eggs of 
such a common bird as the Acadian Flycatcher 
should have been for so many years incorrectly 
described. 

Wilson and Audubon evidently confounded 
them with eggs of the Least Flycatcher ( Em- 
pidonax minimus), as they both described them 
as pure white and unmarked, and stated that 
the number of eggs laid was from four to six. 

It was not until 1867 that Mr. E. A. Samuels, 
in his Ornithology and Oology of New England, 
first described them correctly from specimens 
furnished to him by me, and taken in Chester 
County, Pennsylvania. 

It probably breeds more abundantly in the 
vicinity of Philadelphia than anywhere else. 
In that locality the nest is usually a fragile 
structure, placed in a sapling, near the end of a 
twig. The height from the ground varies 
from five to twenty-five feet, but the nest is 
usually found at an elevation from five to fif- 
teen feet. 

The nest varies considerably in its construc- 
tion, but is most commonly composed of 
chestnut blossoms, though often ragweed is 
used. It is sometimes lined with grass, and 
some of the nests are quite neatly put to- 
gether, while others have pieces of ragweed 
hanging down from the sides of the structure, 
and giving it a slovenly appearance. Fre- 
quently it is so thin that one can stand 
beneath it and see the eggs in it through the 
bottom. 

The favorite situation is in a damp woods, 
near a stream of water, and sometimes over- 
hanging it. Occasionally the edge of a wood 
is chosen for building. 

When the nest is approached the birds 
will usually betray its location by their 
noisiness. 

The earliest date at which fresh eggs were 
found near Philadelphia was May 29, and the 
latest, June 30, so it is very probable that two 
broods are raised in a season. 
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The number of eggs laid is usually three, 
although sometimes only two, and it is not un- 
usual to find two well incubated eggs, thus 
proving that no more would have been laid. I 
have never found four eggs in one nest, and 
have never seen or heard of any authentic set 
of that number. 

The Cowbird does not often trouble this 
species, as it is unusual to find their eggs in 
nests of the Acadian. 

The ground color of the eggs varies from a 
light to a dark cream, spotted usually at the 
larger end, with different shades of reddish- 
brown and chestnut. In some specimens the 
spots are smaller and are scattered sparingly 
all over the surface, while in others (and this is 
the typical marking) the spots are larger, and 
all near the larger end. — P. A.] 
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ON THE NESTING IN MISSOURI OF EMPIDONAX ACADI- 
CUS AND EMPIDONAX TRAILLI. 

BY DR. ELLIOTT CODES, U. S. A. 

Though we have heard of late a good deal about the nesting of 
our small Flycatchers, there is yet room for remarks upon the same 
subject ; for our standard works have, perhaps without exception, 
given a life so vigorous to certain errors, that numerous contribu- 
tions to this Bulletin from competent observers are no more than 
required to set the matter clearly forth. It is none too easy to tell 
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CoUES on Nesting of Flycatchers in Missouri. 

the birds themselves apart, especially when we only study their 
dried skins, and when we come to their nests and eggs great caution 
is necessary to avoid mistakes. 

It is safe to say that Wilson’s, Nuttall’s, Audubon’s, Brewer’s, and 
the present writer’s published biographies contain some chaff with 
the wheat ; and it is not safe to rely entirely upon the accounts these , 
authors have given in their respective works, without verifying 
their accuracy in every particular by reference to the articles which 
have appeared in this Bulletin.* 

Let me premise, that the only Fmpidonax whose nests and eggs 
I have myself studied in the field, is E. minimus, a perfectly reliable 
account of which, as observed in Dakota, is given in “ The Birds of 
the Northwest.” Whatever other accounts I have published are 
compiled, or, at most, are original only in so far as my handling of 
cabinet specimens goes. 

Messrs. Purdie, Osborne, and Batchelder are severally at present 
of our most reliable authorities in the case of E. jlaviventris. 

Mr. H. W. Henshaw is the writer to whom we may turn with 
most confidence for information respecting the two other Eastern 
species, E. trailli and E. acadicus ; and one object of the present 
paper is to confirm and amplify his accurate observations. Another 
purpose to be subserved in this instance is to show how much the 
nidification of these species varies with circumstances (compare the 
foot-note beyond). 

From Mr. 0. Widmann, 4024 Carondelet Avenue, St. Louis, 
Missouri, I received last June an interesting letter relating to 
Traill’s and the Acadian Flycatchers, together with a welcome pres- 
ent of five pretty nests, three of the former and two of the latter 
species, each with its complement of nicely prepared and labelled 
eggs. These I wish to describe. But first let me give extracts 
from Mr. Widmann’s interesting letter : — 

“ Dear Sir : — Allow me to present you with a few nests of Empid. 
trailli and acadicus, which by themselves may be of no value, but which 


* Henshaw on E. trailli and E. acadicus, I, April, 1876, pp. 14-17. — 
Purdie on E. trailli, as observed in Maine, I, Sept., 1876, pp. 75, 76. — 
Purdie on E. Jlaviventris, III, Oct., 1878, pp. 166-168. — Osborne on the 
same, ibid. , pp. 187, 188, and IV, Oct., 1879, pp. 240, 241. — Batchelder on 
the same, ibid., pp. 241, 242. — Hayward on a spotted egg of E. minimus [?], 
ibid., IV, April, 1879, p. 124. — See also Brewer on 8 species f Empidonax, 
Proc. IX. S. Nat. Mus., II, April, 1879, pp. 1 -10. 
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NOTES ON CERTAIN FLYCATCHERS OF THE 
GENUS EMPIDONAX. 

BY WILLIAM BREWSTER. 

Green-crested Flycatcher. Empidonax virescens (Vieill.). 

>t' l3 '7~ c r 

The name Empidonax acadicus has been so long established 
and so generally used that despite its obvious inappropriateness 
it is indeed a pity that it must be discarded. But there is 
apparently no alternative, as can be shown in a few words. The 


determinable. It fits E. traillii quite as well as E. acadicus, and 
it can be applied without much violence to autumnal specimens 
of E. minimus. Of course doubts on this score have been long 
since acknowledged and expressed ; nor would they alone at this 
late day justify any serious question of the established appli- 
cation of the name acadica — an application which has become 
fixed and current by a certain process of exclusion and by long 
usage — were it not that we now know definitely what was only 
half suspected by the ornithologists of the past generation, viz., 
that the so-called “ Acadian Flycatcher ” is not a bird of 
“ Acadia ” at all. On the contrary, its normal range along the 
Atlantic seaboard does not extend to the northward of Long 
Island, although there are, of course, two or three records of its 
chance occurrence in southern New England. This being the 
case it would seem to be no longer possible to maintain that this 
southern Empidonax could have been the original Muscicapa 
acadica , for both Pennant and Gmelin name only Nova Scotia as 
the habitat of their bird, and the mention by the former of the 
person — Captain Davies, — from whom apparently he received 
his specimen, gives his statement as to its origin a certain 
definiteness which allays any suspicion that a mistake may have 
been made on this point. 

These considerations would seem to make it imperative to 
select another name for the bird which has been so long called 
Empidonax acadicus. The earliest name available is apparently 
Platyrhynchos virescens Vieillot (Nouv. Diet. d’Hist. Nat., XXVII, 
1818, 22) based on Wilson and hence unmistakably referable 
to this species. Wilson’s name, Muscicapa querula (Am. Orn., 
II, 1810, p. 77, pi. 13, f. 3), i s> 0 f course, still earlier, but it is 
preoccupied by Muscicapa querula £= Contopus virens J Vieillot 
(Ois. Am. Sept., I, 1807, p. 68, pi. 39). Dr. Coues has said 
(Birds N. W., 1874, p. 250) that “if acadica be set aside as 
indefinite or inapplicable ” it will be necessary to take, “ if belong- 
ing here, Muscicapa subvindis Bartram, but this is a mere “ nomen 
nudum." 

Should these conclusions be granted and Empidonax acadicus 
of recent American writers become Empidonax virescens (Vieill.), 
it would also seem advisable to change the name Acadian Fly- 
catcher to Green-crested Flycatcher, for the bird was generally 
known to the earlier American ornithologists as the Small Green- 
crested Flycatcher. 
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Muscicapa acadica of Gmelin (Syst. Nat., I, 1788, p. 947) was 
based on the “ Lesser-Crested Flycatcher ” of Pennant (Arctic 
Zoology, II, 1785, p. 386, n. 268) and the former author’s 
diagnosis is an almost literal translation into Latin of the latter’s 
description which is as follows : — 

“268. Lesser-Crested. Fl. With a small backward crest : 
head, neck, and back, of a dirty light cinereous green : breast and 
belly whitish, tinged with yellow : wings and tail dusky ; coverts 
crossed with two bars of white ; secondaries edged with white : 
legs black. Place. Inhabits Nova Scotia. — Capt. Davies .” 

This characterization is obviously too vague and general to be 
determinable. It fits E. traillii quite as well as E. acadicus , and 
it can be applied without much violence to autumnal specimens 
of E. minimus. Of course doubts on this score have been Ions: 
since acknowledged and expressed ; nor would they alone at this 
late day justify any serious question of the established appli- 
cation of the name acadica — an application which has become 
fixed and current by a certain process of exclusion and by long 
usage — were it not that we now know definitely what was only 
half suspected by the ornithologists of the past generation, viz., 
that the so-called “ Acadian Flycatcher ” is not a bird of 
“ Acadia ” at all. On the contrary, its normal range along the 
Atlantic seaboard does not extend to the northward of Long 
Island, although there are, of course, two or three records of its 
chance occurrence in southern New England. This being the 
case it would seem to be no longer possible to maintain that this 
southern Empidonax could have been the original Muscicapa 
acadica , for both Pennant and Gmelin name only Nova Scotia as 
the habitat of their bird, and the mention by the former of the 
person — Captain Davies, — from whom apparently he received 
his specimen, gives his statement as to its origin a certain 
definiteness which allays any suspicion that a mistake may have 
been made on this point. 

These considerations would seem to make it imperative to 
select another name for the bird which has been so long called 
Empidonax acadicus. The earliest name available is apparently 
Platyrhynchos virescens Vieillot (Nouv. Diet. d’Hist. Nat., XXVII, 
1 818, 22) based on Wilson and hence unmistakably referable 
to this species. Wilson’s name, Muscicapa querula (Am. Orn., 
II, 1810, p. 77, pi. 13, f. 3), is, of course, still earlier, but it is 
preoccupied by Muscicapa querula [= Contopus virens~\ Vieillot 
(Ois. Am. Sept., I, 1807, p. 68, pi. 39). Dr. Coues has said 
(Birds N. W., 1874, p. 250) that “if acadica be set aside as 
indefinite or inapplicable ” it will be necessary to take, “ if belong- 
ing here,” Muscicapa subviridis Bartram, but this is a mere “ nomen 
nudum.” 

Should these conclusions be granted and Empidonax acadicus 
of recent American writers become Empidonax virescens (Vieill.), 
it would also seem advisable to change the name Acadian Fly- 
catcher to Green-crested Flycatcher, for the bird was generally 
known to the earlier American ornithologists as the Small Green- 
crested Flycatcher. 






